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HOW EASY IT Is. 





How easy itis to spoil a day! . 
The thoughtless words of a cherished friend, 
The selfish act of a child at play, 
The strength of will that will not bead, 
The slight of a comrade, the scorn of a foe, 
The smile that is full of bitter things— 
They/all can tarnish its golden giow, 
And take the grace from its airy wings. 


A day is too long to be spent in vain; 
Some good should come as the hours go by— 
Some tangled maze may be made more plain, 
Some lowered glance may be raised on high. 
Life is too short to spoil like this; 
If only a prelude, it may be sweet. 
Let us bind together its threads of bliss, 
And nourish the flowers around our feet. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THE AUI VOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 








VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THER,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HERE isno day that does not bring 
| the night. The sun of our joy has sor- 

row for its shadow, and the longest, 
brightest life that walks glacly through its 
day, goes down, at its setting, to the night 
silence of the grave, and is lost in its thick 
darkness, 

There the veil falls and hides the great 
impenetrable secret, the vital mystery 
whose throbbing beats in every human 
heart, and whose longings run round the 
world in that electric chain of faith which 
binds this earth to tae tbrone of God. 

Our day lite here is but asbort dream, 
even if we reach the evening and stretch 
outour arms willingly to the shadow of 
fast-falling night ; but, if at moonday or in 
the morning a man is cut down in the 
freshness of his strength, then the tears we 
weep are bitter, and we are galled with a 
sense of injustice, and deem the inscruta- 
ble hand of death has dealt its blow in 
cruelty, 

This was Estrild’s feeling as she sat alone 
in her gloom, her heart full of its new quiv- 
ering sorrow and her mind brooding over 
many memories. 

lt was hard—oh, it was bitterly hard— 
that he should die so young, that his happy 
life should be taken in horror and mystery, 
Death, like an executioner in a mask, 
striking him with a swift and sudden blow! 
And who was this man who had killed 
him? Was he indeed innocent—guiltless 
48 an executioner is, who does but obey 
the unseen judge who directs the stroke ? 

This question brought an instant array 
of visions before her clothed in supersti- 
ious terrors, and she shrank from dwelling 
on it; she thrust it away, being willing to 
wait till Harold should bring her a surer 
aiswer than her fears could give. By a 
quick transition of teeling she followed 
him in his quest, and a little pale gleam ot 
Joy shot into her heart at the thought of his 
brave and tender readiness to seek a solu- 
tion to the mystery that shrouded Tris- 
tram’s death. 

Yet, in a moment, it seemed a sin at this 
early time to quench her grief in a renewal 
of hope, or in the thought of Harold’s love. 
It rather returned to her as a reproach, for 
it had shared her heart with Tristram, 
drawing away some of the affection that 
should have been all his ; and it was a bit- 
terness to her now to remember this. Hence, 
in the jealousy of her grief, her thoughts 
flew morbidly from the consolation of her 
new love, and dwelt only on the recollec- 
tions of the older affection, which had cber- 
ished her childhood and guided her youth 
with tende. and protecting hand. 

Tristram was twelve years her senior ; be 
had been brother, father, guardian, all 


"a 


thiags that were true, loving, and helptul. 
He had saved her from the hard grasp of 
the man whose ruthless hands now were 
too ready to seize upon her as his lawful 
prey. At this thought she fell upon her 
knees with a low cry and buried her face 
in her bands, Oh, she had not been half 
Joving enough in the old dear time gone 
now forever! She had let a stranger step 
into her life and steal her best thoughts. 
Even the very last hours of Tristram’s last 
day had been stolen trom him and given to 
this new engrossing love. 

How could she forgive herself? How 
could she look to it tor comfort? She could 
only regard it with a sort of angry amaze- 
ment, as a something strange, inexplica- 
ble, that had overpowered her and blinded 
her to the sorrow—the lonely sorrow—it 
laid upon Tristram’s lite, 

She could read it all now on his sad face; 
she could see how it had crushed him, dis- 
appointed all his hopes, and left him 
stranded on asolitary desert to fight his 
battle of life alone. 

She could see, too, how he had hidden all 
this, and never unbared to her by any inad- 
vertent word the soreness of his heart. Oh, 
she had been ungratefui, unkind, cruel ! 
She had forgotten all his long, long care, 
ull her own promises, and she had deserted 
him for the first kiss of love from a strang- 
er’s lips. 

But she would be true now, she would 
remember how bravely he had resolved to 
live and die alone rather than vring upon 
some weak and tender woman the fear that 
had haunted his existence, the dread that 
upon her children might fall a strange and 
sudden doom. She would prove herself 
brave too, and the vow she had uttered 
should be kept—yes, if all joy perished out 
of her lite, it henceforth for her the sky 
lost its sunshine and the earth its green- 
ness, she would keep her vow. No child of 
hers should ever shed such bitter tears as 
she was shedding now, no such horror as 
that now overshadowing her home should 
ever fall upon Harold and crush both 
brain and heart beneath its hideous mys- 
tery. 

As this resolve ran with a shudder all 
through her nerves, she recognized the 
strength of her love, she felt and knew that 
beneath all her grief and morbid self-re- 
proach it lay listless for the moment, but 
yet was the great living tact of life, the one 
source from which was to spring her joys 
and sorrows, her struggles, her temptations, 
and her victories. Without this love exis- 
tence would be a blank ; she might seem 
to live but the soul within her would be 
dead. 

She telt glad to think of it and to ac- 
knowledge its strength ; for, unless she 
loved, what would there be to renounce— 
what would there be to suffer in holding 
toher vow? Nothing! It would cost her 
no more than the breath of her words, and 
she might at last grow to deem it a folly ; 
but now, in the very might of her sacrifice, 
she would feel always its worth, and know 
that she had given up the best of her life 
rather than grieve Tristram’s spirit or work 

a cruel wreng on Harold. 

Ah, he would be angry at ber resolve— 
he would grieve to part from ber! But this 

was a grief time would heal, whereas, if 
she became hia wife, sbe would be forcing 
him to share her terrors—grown larger 
through her perjury—and she would see 
him day by day sbrink from her in dread 
of the hand that through her would strike 
his children. 

But she would save him from this pain ; 
and in alittle while, after the wrench ot 
parting was over, he would torget her, and 
find some girl whose happier fate could be 
joined to bis without the terror of death 
setting them asunder through their lives. 





She wept as this bitter thought came; and 





the voice of her heart protested against it, 
and all her blood rebelled against the 
cruelty of it, and she wes shaken to the 
core of her being. 

What if she was sacrificing her life to a 
folly—a dream—a mere superstition with 
no more substance than the rack of a sum- 
mer cloud, which is nothing but the shad- 
ow of a vapor ? 

Oh, if Harold returned with hope, with 
certainty, and the gloom was lifted from her 
heart and life grew natural again, how she 
would welcome his words of triumph, and 
fling her arms around him, and own that 
love was dear ! 

A low knock at her door made her start 
up hurriedly and smooth her hair and wipe 
her streaming eyes ere she gave the in- 
truder leave tgenter. The thought of see- 
ing Mr. Vicat roused her blood into rebel- 
lion and she stood, with a steady light shin- 
ing in her wet eyes and aclose firmness 
about her lips, like a creature waiting to 
receive an enemy. 

But when the door was opened she 
sprang forward with a cry of relief, and 
flung her eyes round the new-comer, and 
sobbed on her shoulder like a child com- 
forted by its mother. She did not see how 
deathly pale the girl was to whom ashe 
clung ; she only knew she was a comforter 
and strong and heipful, and this was 
enough. 

“Ob, Pleasance, my dear, he is gone! He 
was killed—cruelly xilled !’’ 

She felt the straining of Pleasance Glen- 
dorgal’s arms around her, and checxed her 
vehement words. 

‘“‘Have they told you. how it happened ?” 
she said more quietly. 

“I have heard all there is to tell. Kvi- 
dently it was an accident ; and there must 
be great griefon board the ship that has 
gone to sea.”’ 

“An accident !’’ repeated Estrild. “No, 

o; it was a murder! And Harold has 
gone to seize the miserable map who did 
it.”’ 

“My deer there was no motive for a mur- 
der. What anger, what grudge could there 
be on board the King’s ship against your 
brother? Do not torment yourself with 
such a dreadful idea. Harold will return 
with proof to gatisty you that the band that 
has bereaved us was innocent of all evil 
intention.’’ 

Estrild drew herself from the sustaining 
arms that held her, and looked upwards 
with her hands clasped and eyes full of 
terror. 

“Oh, Pleasance you sigm my death war- 
rant in saying that! You mean that Tris 
tram has been struck by the mysterious 
horror that haunts us and brings death to 
our house ?’”’ 

“My dear Estrild, calm yourself! I inean 
nothing of the kind! I mean ap accident 
pure and simple.” 

“My tather died by a seeming accident, 
and my grandfather. Ard how can I tell 
you of the long line of accidents that have 
snapped so many dear lives in the past, 
always with the same circumstances of 
mystery, the same shrdowy hand from the 
world beyond striking them down ?” 

“] answer you that all tis is but a super- 
stitious fancy, born of old legends and the 
long list of fatalities in your family, which 
has cast a gloom on you from generation to 
generation, and fostered in your minds a 
peculiar phase of thought, a fixed supersti- 
tion which influences your lives and brings 
down upon them strange sorrows.”’ 

‘Yes, that is true ; it does indeed. It was 
this which made Tristram give up all hope 
of happiness for himself. Yo: know that 
he had resolved never to marry 7’ 

“| knew it years ago, when you were a 
child.”’ 

Something in ber voice made Estrild 
look up quickly and then she saw a quiv- 





ering lip, a pale face, and eyes deeply shad- 
owed by memories long past tears. 

“Pleasance,” she cried, in a voice of pain, 
“I did not know these things had touched 
you to the quick. I never guessed——”’ 

“Hush, my dear! Itis an old story now, 
buried out of sight beneath a load of years, 
and | cannot talk of it. He and I both 
agreed that you should never be troubled 
with it.” 

“Oh, Pleasance, he was too good to me, 
and you too! Whoam I that lives should 
be sacrificed for my small selfish peace 7?”’ 

“Not for that, but for what he thought 
right—for the mistaken duty that is now 
misleading you.”’ 

Estrild gazed into the sweet pale face 
bending over her so tenderly, and won- 
dered within herself whether she should 
grow to be like her. The curse that bad 
blighted her tair Mite was ready to fall now 
upon ber own ; and in timeshe might be- 
come as pale, as calm, as joyless as Pieas- 
ance was, without her peace. 

‘*Pleasance,’’ she said, “I shail never be 
80 good, 80 patient as you. I long tor happi- 
ness ; I teel that my life needs it, and with- 
out it I shall g:ow bitter.”’ 

“Happiness is within your reach, Estrild, 
You have but to stretch out your hand 
and take it.’’ 

“And you say that, who have had al! joy 
wrenched out of your life by the same 
cause that threatens to make my existence 
barren ? How can | believe you with two 
such witnesses against happiness as at this 
very hour are beneath this sad roof—you 
the living witness, and the other the dead 
witness, of the terrible truth that we are— 
Pleasance, I must say it—that we are pur- 
sued, haunted, and slain by some power 
outside of this world ?”’ 

“Tt is madness what you are saying now, 
Estrild.”’ 

“There you put your hand, Pleasance 
on the sore spot in our hearta,. You repeat 
Tristram’s words, Either we are all mad 
who have dreamed this strange thing so 
long or it is a fact that some mystery—inex- 
plicable, beyond our human ken—touches 
our lives and our death, Whichever may 
be the truth, marriage would be a sin.” 

Pleasance was silent. Her thoughts went 
back to the daysand hours of years gone 
by, when such reasoning as this poured a 
flood of bitterness over her heart, and she 
had bowed her head before it, powerless to 
resist its force, 

The anguish had passed, and she still 
lived ; but her life had lost its treshness, 
its joy, its spring-time, and the dead calm- 
ness of quenched hope that had settled on 
it made winter tor her young yeais. She 
felt she was indeed a living witness to the 
reality of the mental terror—if it were 
nothing stranger still—that haunted the 
lives of the Carbonellises. 

She, too, had some of their blood in her 
veins ; and it was not without its own pe- 
culiar influence in the formation of her 
character. Perhaps some other girl, a 
stranger, ignorant of the family supersti- 
tions, and totally untouched and unpreju- 
diced by them, might have succeeded in 
flinging away Tristram’s tears by the very 
lightness of her own spirit, and unLelief in 
them ; but she, a second cousin, could not 
do that. 

Her father’s mother was a Carbonellis ; 
and she remembered too well how often 
she had sat at her feet asa child, and lLis- 
tened to the old Langarth story of the dread 
dark rider who brought ever a message of 
death. She remembered, too, the awed 


whisper in which the aged lady told how 
her father fellina duel fought foolishly 
and suddenly with a triend whom he loved 


and with whom he bad but a trifling quar- 
rel. 

The unwilling antagonist had meant to 
fire in the air, but as he raised his pistol it 
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went off, and Mr. Carbonellis fell dead, 
shot through the temple. Before they 
brought him home his wife knew that 
death was at her door, for the dark rider 
had sped on his journey, and his swift 
shadow had passed bet: re her own sbrink- 
ing eyes in the park. 

Pleasance was eight years old when Tris- 
tram’s father was drowned, twenty years 
before. Her grandmother was still alive 
then ; but the shock ofher nephew’s death 
and the revival of the old dread st ry 
snapped the slight thread of her aged 
life. 

Pleasance remembered standing by her 
bedside and feeling the pressure of a trem- 
bling hand on her head, and hearing a 
blessing spoken in broken words—words 
which showed that she bad a prescienve of 
the love growing between the boy of 
twelve years and the pretty little maiden 
ot eight. 

“May God bless you, my child, and 
make you happy! Don’t love a Carbon- 
ellis. Old sins have spirits, and they 
haunt us, child. Lift up your little face 
and kiss me, and say a long good-bye. | 
ara going away. Don’t torget me or my 
last words.”’ 

But she had forgotten them till too late. 
She had loved a Carbonellis, and her lite 
was pale and broken and maimed. 

o * = . * 

That night, when Mr. Vicat stole late to 
his room, his heavy tread paused for a mo- 
ment betore a locked docr, Within he 
heard the murmurs of low spoken prayers 
and the sobs of a woman. 

tle hurried on with a softer tootstep, own- 
ing to himself that he would not so watch 
and weep over the dead even for the heavi- 
est bribe that his covetous heart could de- 
sire, 

“ strild is in that room,” he said to his 
wite, ‘iirls, for all their tears, have got 
nerves of iron !”’ 

tut Estrild was sleeping. Pleasance had 
not l«ft her or withdrawn the clasp of her 
own solt soothipg hand till she had seen 
slumber falldown upon her eyelids, and 
rest breath a gentile oblivion upon her sor- 
row. 

If now her own grief seized upon her, 
and all the torced calmness of years was 
swept away in the first look, the first kiss 
of chill, awe, and anguish that fell upon a 
cold face, she knew that she was alone, 
and that no other human heart would be 
caused a pang by the sight of her griet. 





CHAPTER XV. 


rq\HE unmeasured wilderness of clouds 
| and billows threatened black destruc- 

tion. The solid sky rained hail like 
thunderstones, which fell like one mass, 
battering and blending into one sound the 
clatter of its fierce onslaught. Mufiled 
round by raging darkness, into which the 
lightning leaped as though it were a demon 
of tire mad witb the joy of destruction, the 
‘Curiew’ labored on with Daniel at the 
helm and Michael at the prow. 

It was a battie between man and the ele- 
ments. Harold recognized the tierceness 
of the struggle, and held his peace over the 
surging waves of gloomy thought which 
broke upon his mind as he saw the ‘Alert’ 
go down. 

His quest now looked hopeless; but 
often from its own wreck hope creates 
anew the form it longs for—to strive and 
hope again. So, though his best chance 
bad perished, and lay among the drowned 
and dead, he did not despair or dream of 
failure, 

The little ship, tempest-winged, sped on- 
wards, wonderfully true to her helm ; and, 
catching every point of wind from the 
north, Daniel steered ner safely away from 
the wild western shore whose bristling 
rocks, like savage teeth, hungered for their 
prey. 

Suddenly and sharply as it had come, 
the hail ceased, and with its cessation the 
thick flaky ring of darkness, ever moving 
with them, that had bounded their horizon 
cleared, and a beam from the sun flashed 
across their wind-beaten track. Instantly 
it clothed the sea with light, and the pro- 
digious waves, a moment before huddled 
in gray confusion, took shape and color, 
and grew lovely in their majestic strength. 

This breaking forth of the sun fell like a 
glory on the drenched and weary men, 
penetrating their frozen frames with the 
warmth of its divine flame, and filling 
veins and heart with new life. 

They dashed wet hands across their «yes, 
and looked out on their storm-driven path 
with the joy of men from whom blindness 
has been lifted, and they glanced at each 
otber’s faces with a smile. 

It was an eleetric signal—a mutual rec- 
ognition that the worst was over, the dan- 
ger past, the battle won. 

It was at this supreme moment, when 





the breath of the hurricane stood suspended 
that there rose from the abyss of waters a 
call, a voice ot human agony, faint as the 
cry of a spent bird, yet audible through its 
unexpectedness, and its unlikeness to all 
other sounds around them—creak of cor- 
dage and thud of scattered spray. 

At the same instant Michael, on the look- 
out, shouted— 

“Boat abead !’’ 

The cry from the sea had struck all 
hearts with an electric thrill, and veins 
grew hot with brave longing to save a life. 
And now Harold rushed to Michael's side, 
and saw, rigut in the ship’s path—now 
engulted, now rising again—the overturned 
boat which had passed out of sight with 
two men clinging to it just before the 
‘Alert’? went down. 

How it bad drifted thus far who can say? 
Perhaps it had been caught in some cur- 
rent racing southwards, and thus had been 
driven into the “Curlew’s’’ path. One 
man could still be seeu holding on to it 
for his life, the other was gone. 

or one second Harold gazed at the 
drowning clinging figure with breath held 
on bis lips, the nexthe had flung off coat 
and boots and sprung over the ship’s 
side. 

Daniel, who ever since his sight of a 
ghost had been a Methodist, and had not 
sworn for full ten years, swore now a round 
oath. 

‘Damn the lad!’ he cried. ‘Does he 
want to swallow the sea? Lower the din- 
gey, Michael. We must save him if we 
lose the boat for it. A cursed, foolish, 
brave—the Lord forgive me!—I’ll say it 
out: it’s a damned brave thing!’ 

“So it was,” said Josiah Martin. “But 
arter thic there jump he took I ain’t 
afeared of a little saalt waetur for ’un.”’ 
“Lower away !”’ cried Michael, as he and 
the boy took their seats in the boat. 

And 80 Harold, in trying to save one life, 
risked two others besides his own. But 
the men were glad of the risk. A brave 
dved—rash as fire though it be—makes 
hearts glow with lovefor it. And, though 
the men were dead weary, yet their veins 
ran with sunlight now, turning them into 
giants of streagth. 

‘The dingey was lowered, and lived. It 
was a miracle; but there are times when 
iniracles can happen. How they happen 
cannot always be told. There are no 
words coined toexpress the valiant deeds 
done by brave men in danger, when im- 
possibilities sbrivel up and smile upon 
thei: daring in quite another shape as vic- 
tory. 

With wondertul skill and seamanship 
Daniel tacked and twisted round the corn- 
ers ot the wind and brought the “Curlew’’ 
nearer the drilling boat ; then he luffed and 
waited, 

Meanwhile Michael’s little craft lived ; 
and, impelied by his strong arms, while 
Josiah took the tiller, it sprang swiftly 
after the struggling swimmer. 

Through what waves of water Harold 
fought or Wiata battle he waged for his 
very life he never knew, so intent was he 
on his purpose, and so blind had he _ be- 
come to all siguts save the one dark speck 
which, ever cheating him as to its dis- 
tance, rose and tell betore him as he swam 
determinedly forward. 

Atlength he was very close. His eyes 
scanned the distance and counted the 
strokes with which he could reach it. But, 
when he got to the spot he had counted on, 
the boat was gone! 

No, it rose again on a towering wave, and 
Harold flung out his arm wildly to seize it; 
but it drifted over the crest of the wave, 
and plunzed downwards once more out of 
sight and reach. 

Iextiausted by this last effort, Harold was 
thrown back nearly senseless, and only 
instinctively able to keep himself afloat, as 
he heard a voice cry : 

“Hold up, sir!’ and the diugey wes 
close upon bim, and Michael's sinewy hand 
was stretched over the thwarts to grasp 
him. 

“Michael, for God’s sake save that nan, 
and leave me alone !’’ Harold gasped. «I 
can take care of inyself.’’ 

He said this as ne held on to the gunwale 
to guin his breath, but, not heeding his 
words, Michael, by sheer strength, dragged 
him into the dingey and thrust an oar into 
his hand. 

“Now, sir, give way with a will, and we 
will save thic man yet!’ 

Harold saw thé sense of this, and, though 
raging at the loss of time it had taken to 
pull him out of the sea,-he drew in a great 
breath of life and dipped his oar into the 

waves. They were not such mountains as 
those of an hour before. The tremendous 


downpour ot hail had buffeted them and 
beaten them down somewhat. 





And now Josiah Martin, with a wide 


smile, drew a life-belt from under his seat, 
and adroitly fixed it around Harold. 

“I throwed thic in the dingey afore she 
was lowered. I reckon now your ghost 
won’t haunt me.” 

Josiah said this, as he successfully re- 
sisted the impatient movement made by 
Harold to hinder his officious attention. 
Not choosing to remove his hands from 
the oar, he had to bear the boy’s adjust- 
ment of the belt rather than lose time. 

Once more the drifting boat was neared, 
and so closely that now, drenched, storm- 
beaten, and dreadful, the face of the man 
clinging to it was visible to their strained 
eyes. 

Harold recognized him. it was the face 
of Captain Armstrong! 

His eyes flashed with the fire of burn- 
ing hope, and the dingey flew beneath the 
urms of the strong rowers. 

Now they were but a hand-breadth 
away, and Harold flung down his oar and 
dashed himself into the sea, right upon the 
drifting boat. For a single instant both 
men were clinging to the wavering, toss- 
ing support, and they looked into each oth- 
er'’s eyes. 

A darkening mist came before Captain 
Armstrong’s sight, a black sea of things, 
past thought, swam before him, and the 


with an icy thrill. 


in his grasp; but the shadow of white 
death passed over the tace of the drowning 
man, and, as the crest of a wave broke over 
him, he let go his fainting hold and sank 
as suddenly and instantly as a stone, 

The wave that buried him rolled on, 
carrying the boat with it, and Harold was 
alone on the heaving waters. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


AROLD had been gone three days, 
H and no news of the ‘Curlew’ or of the 
cutter had yet reached Langarth, but 
fears were in every mind tor their safety. 
The storm that had raged for a night.and a 
day left a huge swell upon the sea, and 
floating in on this came many a piece of 
drifting timber, telling of wrecks in the 
ocean beyond. 
As the change in the wind from north to 
southwest brought these to the rugged 
shore, the people seized them eagerly, and 
searched for some name or token by which 
to recognize the ship of which they were, 
perhaps the sole remnants. 

“It’s American timber—or Swedish—or 
it’s a piece of a Sunderland ship !’’ cried 
the men, whose practiced eyes enabled 
them at once to read these strange stray 
records of the storm which the sea tossed 
carelessly upon the shore. 

Upon every reading such as this hearts 
were lightened, and the word was passed 
on that the driftwood lying at their feet did 
not mean the lives of men dear to every 
one of them. 

At the Coastguard-station, perched upon 
the cliff bigh above Langarth church tower, 
the Preventive men stood, wind-battered, 
giassin hand, constantly on the lookout 
for the ship that would never return. 

Rumors of disaster were floating in the 
air, and nen and women when they met 
and stopped to talk a moment on the surt- 
lined sands or on the windy heights above 
the sea, tilled their speech with stories of 
wreck and storm, 

Mr. Vicat picked them up as he strolled 
about in a prowling way, and brought 
them home to Langarth, and frightened 
his foolish wife with them, knowing she 
would carry them with a scared face to Es- 
trild. Buta Cornish girl who knows ani 
loves the sea in all its changing aspects, is 
not easily territied by tales of its dangers 
and its wrecks. 

Estrild had faith in Daniel Pascoe and his 
boat; there was not a better sailor between 
the Lizard and the Orkney Isles than he 
nor a stouter little ship upon the five seas 
than his. 

No harm woul! come to Harold while he 
was with Daniel. Sne bad known him to 
weatber much worse storms than this had 
been, After all, it was buta capful ot wind: 
it was not a hurricane such as she had seen 
at times on this wild coast. 

Pleasance listened with a slight wonder 
in her mind that a girl so naturally brave 
So heedless ot physical dangers, should 
quail in terror before the false alarm of 
imaginary fears. 

Mrs. Vicat had made herself triendly ; 
she came at times to Estrild’s sitting-rodes 
and brought to her and Pleasance such 
cheerfulness as wasin her power. Rare. 
times with a frightened ai: she delivered 
aflectionate messages from Mr. Vicat, with 





entreaties that his ‘Gear niece” would at 
last grant him an interview. But this Es. 





tennessee — 
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trild still persistently refused. She would 
see her uncle, she said, when Harold re. 
turned but not before. 

Her resolve chafed that gentleman into 
furious d+ termination to prevent a meet. 
ing between her and Harold by means law- 
fu) or unlawful as circumstances would 
permit. 

Thus things went on till the fourth day 
and then Mr. Vicat returned trom his daily 
prow] with his mouth full of news—news 
so important that he considered himself 
justified in forcing his presence on his 
niece. Accordingly he betook himeeif to 
her sitting-r-om, an4, without knocking at 
the door, walked in, big, pompous, and ag- 

ve. 

Pale to the lips, Estrild rose as he en- 
ot confronting him with an undaunted 

en. 

“Sit down, my dear,”’ he said airily, “J 
have something to tell you.” 

“TI will not hear it,” returned Estrild, 
still standing. ‘You and f have not been 
tnends for a long while, uncle, and I will 
discuss nothing with you until Harold 
comes back.” 

“‘Mr. Olver will never return here,” he 
rejoined. +‘The Preventive cutter has gone 
down with all hands—not a soul saved. 





He stretched forth his hand in desper- | 
ate eagerness to save; he almost had him | feeling than a pump has when it pours 


And report says that the ‘Curlew,’ in try- 


swell and rising of them in his dim eyes | ing to save two men drifting on an over- 
touched Harold, as a sword-point touches, | turned boat,ran also on the rocks and went 
| to pieces.”’ 


He had blurted this out with no more 


forth a stream of water. His voice was 
hard as iron, but Pleasance saw in his eyes 
| a gleam of satisfaction shining like two lit- 
| tle pin-points of fire. She came torward to 
. protect Estrild, who stood as if turned to 
stone, her blood chilled, ber heart tight 
' ened as by a grasping hand. 

‘«Mr, Vicat,”’ said Pleasance, “I mustask 
| you toleaveus. My cousin is not in a fit 
| State to hear turther ill news !’’ 

“I do but my duty in telling her the 
truth, Miss Glendorgal.”’’ 

“I doubt the truth of your statement,’’ 
said Pleasance, taking Estrild’s hand in 
hers to reassure her; ‘“‘you confess you 
have only heard a report.’’ 

“Ido. But the loss of the ‘Alert’ is, I 
assure you, confirmed. They have had 
certain information of it at the Coastguard- 
station. As for the ‘Curlew’——” 

“The ‘Curlew’ is safe,’’ interposed 
Estrild, in a voice so calm that Pleasance 
looked at herin surprise. “Daniel is too 
good a sailor to run his boat on a reef. Oh, 
I am quite certain of seeing Harold 

”» 

Her words brought atwitch to Mr. Vicat’s 
lip. - 

‘““You seem to possess a remarkable con- 
fidence in this said Daniel’s skill,” he said; 
“but I would nevertheless advise you to 
prepare your mind for the worst. The 
storm on tue coast of Brittany—indeed, on 
all western coasts—was much more vivient, 
1 am told, than it appeared on this soutb- 
ern beach.”’ 

“And therefore Daniel would exercise 
due caution, and not approach too near 4 
dangerous coast. Ob, I am not at all afraid 
for hie safety and ail with him.”’ 

Here was an extraordinary girl. She was 
still white as marble, and evidently treni- 
bling from head to foot, yet she could brave 
him like this, Her fears then arose from 
some other cause, 

“Upou my word, I shall have more 
trouble with her than I imagined,” he 
thought, as he glanced furtively at her 
resolute face. 

“Have you anything more to say, Mr. 
Vicat ?” asked Pieasance quietly. 

“A great deal mofe, Miss Glendorgal. I 
must discuss now with my niece the ques 
tion of the inquest.”’ 

“Surely not!’ exclaimed Pieasance, 
growing very pale. “There can be 20 
necessity to pierce Estrild’s heart with 
these dreadful details.” 

“There is very urgent necessity,” he re 
turned angrily. “She bas been sending 
letters to the Coroner imploring for delay ; 
she has been? countermanding my orders 
in every way ; and it is time now that! put 
a stop to this interference with law aud 
decency !” 

He had shown his cloven foot, and, what 
was worse, he had taken his stand on it, 4 
though daring them to spake him an inch 
from his position. 

“Estrild,” asked Pleasance suddenly, 
‘has Tristram left no will ?” 

“I perceive the drift of your converse 
tion, Miss Glendorgal,” said Mr. Vicat 
with a smile of malice. ‘I am happy 0% 
able to satisty your curiosity. 1 asce 
two days ago from my nephew's reg 
that he has lett no will. His father’s 
therefore stands, Indeed he had no 
to set it aside unless he had married; Pro 
' vision was made in that case for him to & 
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ecute a new settlement of certain lands and 
appoint a new guardian for his sister.” 

The sweet pale face, into which he looked 
with a smile of insolent power, had flushed 
painfully ; his words had called up dead 
hopes from their graves, and for a moment 
Pleasance was powerless to answer him. 
Mr. Vicat took advantage of her silence to 
assert himself again. 

“Perhaps, Miss Glendorgal, you can take 
in the situation now with a glance. It is a 
responsible one. In consequence of my 
nephew’s death I become, under his father’s 
will, sole remaining trustee and executor, 
and also sole guardian of my niece.”’ 

The man swelled as he spoke with a ven- 
omous importance and sense of power. He 
bad crushed Pleasance, who had sunk into 
a chair and covered her face with her 
bands in a burst of tears, but he had roused 
Estrild’s courage, and she confronted him 
now with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. 

| “If you insult my cousin by addressing 
another word to her, you will find, Mr. 
Vicat,’’ she said, “‘that the servants in this 
house still obey me. I am pertectly ac. 
quainted with my father’s will ; and there 
‘ is no provision in it requiring me to receive 
you as a guest at Langarth !” 

Mr. Vicat was startled; he was unpre- 
pared for such language as this, and he was 
anxious not to quarrel downright with his 
niece, whom mentally he called a head- 
strong termagant. 

“My dear Estrild,’’ he said, in a concili- 
ating tone, “pray don’t mistake me! I am 
your best friend, only too anxious to order 
all things for your happiness, I thought it 
right to let Miss Glendorgal know that I 
had the power to act as I thought wisest for 
your interest.”’ 


“That is quite enough,” she answered. “I 
wish you also to know that I am possessed 
t of exact information as to the length and 
stretch of your power. I can apply to the 
° Chancery Court, if I choose, through my 
cousin, for the appointment of another guar- 
” dian ; and, if you stretch the cord too tight, 
2 I shall do it.”” 

. Here was another astonishment for Mr. 
Vicat—all in those days, when the ignor- 
I ance of women was intense and complete, 
d it was an astonishment that filled him with 
8 aguastly yet ludicrous surprise ; it took 
away his breath and filled him with secret 
fear and rage. 

- “Who has been coaching you in law ?” he 
ie asked, endeavoring tosmile. “I fear your 
' legal tutor was not very learnod.”’ 

d “It was my brother,” sbe answered, her 
eyes filling with tears, ‘(He made me per- 
s . fectly comprehend what my position would 
be if—if he should be taken from me. 
- Pleasance you know he always expected 
this,”’ 

, Tue changes in her face as she turned to 
her cousin, the sudden whiteness and the 
quiver of her lips, the fear in her eyes, did 
not escape Mr. Vicat’s notice. He put all 
this down mentally as facts to be reflected 
on and understood by-and-bye. 

“Chancery is ruinous work,’’ he said 
carelessly ; “and, if I resisted any applica- 
tion of Miss Glendorgal’s to that court, the 
ae would most lively last out both our 

ives,’’ 

But Estrild’s interest in the ¢ispute was 
wholly gone ; she scarcely appeared to lis- 
ten to him, 

“It the ‘Alert’ is really gone down,” she 
said, looking at him with that strange fear 
Still shiping wildly in her eyes, “the in- 
("est need no longer be adjour.ed. Get it 
= if you will; I have no evidence to 
offer,” 
| This sudden change of subject—this sud- 
| den submission—filled Mr. Vicat’s mind 
_ With wonder. He pondered it a moment, 
| ixing his gaze on her face, scanning the 
| 
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lear on it, and recalling the expression of 
terror which had flashed whitely over it on 
her hearing him announce the loss of the 
| ‘Alert’. Dimly the truth broke upor him, 
and he felt he had seized a weapon that he 
| Could use with effect. 
“No, there is not the slightest evidence 
to offer, 80 you must prepare yourself, Es- 
‘rild, for a vague verdict. It is doubtless 
the old story—only an accident !” he said, 
as he shrugged his shoulders and glanced 
at her furtively. 

“Not that—oh, anything but that !’’ she 
answered, putting up her hands as if to 
shield her face from his sight, 
| Preiss you prefer they returned a ver- 
_ Glct of wilful murder against some person 

Or persons unknown ?”’ he asked, turning 
his head as he was leaving the room. 
























“It would be the truth, { think —] hope,” 
she said drearily. Py 


| one roused herself as she heard 
8S, 


“Oh, no, Estrild ; you do not hope any- 








cent man who cannot defend himself—a 
man already before his J udge. Remember, 
my dear, the ‘Alert’ is gone down.” 

“And with it all explanation of the mys- 

»” observed Mr. Vicat, who was paus- 
ing at the door. “By-the-bye, Estrild, I 
have omitted to tell you that my journey 
here came about through a singular occur- 
rence. A called on my wife and 
told her we should be wanted at Langarth. 
She was startled to recognize a likeness of 
him in a queer old portrait you have in the 
library.” 

One glance he took at her face, then he 
closed the door and went away. 

“Estrild,” exclaimed Pleasance, puttin 
ber arms about her, ‘ : 

» “you frighten me! Are 
you faint ?”’ 

“No,” she answered, turning a blanched 
face towards her. 

“It isa folly,” continued Pleasance—‘‘a 
device of Mr. Vicat’s. He tries to terrify 
you as he would a child.” 

Estrild made no reply ; she stretched out 
her hand to the bell and rangit. Then she 
said quietly : 

“We shall hear what Prior says. I shall 
“— believe what he tells me.” 

hen theold man appeared, strangel 
altered in these tew days, curiously aa 
dued and pitiful, a single question elicited 
a fact that the cutter “Alert” was indeed 
ost. 

“You see, Miss Estrild, 1 had the news 
from the ‘Swift’—the craft, you under- 
atand, that the ‘Alert’ went out in pur- 
suit of.’’ 

Yes, Estrild understood; she knew the 
crew of the “Swift” would not bring a false 
report. 

“So the ‘Swift’ has seen the ‘Curlew’ and 
spoken her ?” she said. ‘That proves she 
is safe.’’ 

Prior hesitated ; a wistful look was in his 

eyes. He looked at Pleasance, and seemed 
to gather courage from her calm-looking 
face. 
“The ‘Curlew’ is safe, I’m sure, miss, 
Danie! isn’t a man to run his shi,» ashore. 
But the ‘Curlew’s’ boat was in danger 
when the ‘Swift’ passed her.” 

“The boat?” repeated Estrild. 

“Yes, miss—the dingey. Daniel lowered 
her to save—I mean to try to save—a man, 
or two men, maybe it was, who drifted by 
clinging to au overturned boat belonging 
to the ‘Alert.’”’ 

Estrild hesitated a moment; her lips 
seemed parched. She drank a little water 
which was on a table near, then spoke. 

‘‘Was Mr. Olver in the dingey, Prior ?”’ 

The old inan twisted his words warily to 
save his conscience. 

“] reckon, miss, the men aboard the 
‘Swift’ couldn’t rightly say they saw him 
there,’’ he answered. 

“Then of course he wasin the ‘Curlew,’”’ 
Estrild said, as a sigh of relief broke from 
her lips. 

She was looking down, and had not seen 
Prior’s face. Pleasance alone knew that 
behind the mask of ca’!mness that the old 
man so resolutely wore there lurked evil 
tidings, or a terrible dread of evil. They 
both exchanged signals of silence before 
Estrild looked up and spoke again. 

“Two questions more, Prior. Have you 
heard any strange account from Mrs. Vicat 
about a visitor to her who is like——”’ 

“Well, miss,” said Prior, interrupting 
the question eagerly, in his relief to escape 
trom demands harder to answer, ‘“‘I have 
heard something of it. But she’s a lady 
with a head like a barnacle—just a shell, 
like, with nothing init. Herstories be ot 
no account—mere strams, miss.”’ 

‘But she said it?’’ 

“Well, miss, J] won’t say she didn't.” 

Again Estrild hesitated, and again she 
drank some water quickly. 

“Prior, were the men from the ‘Alert’ 
saved who were clinging to the boat ?”’ 

“The ‘Swift’ asked that question too, 
miss ; and Daniel signalled back they was 
both drowned.”’ 

He waited a moment, but Estrild said no 
more ; then he went away sadly, closing 
the door with a quiet hand. 

After an instant’s silence, in which 
Estrild uttered not a word, but sat with 
head resting on her hand gazing blankly 
out at the dim sky, Pleasance rose softly 
and stole away. 

She found Prior waiting for her on the 
staircase. 

“Mr. Olver was not in the dingey, miss. 
It was worse—he was drifting away on the 
wrecked boat. The dingey was laboring 
hard to overtake him, and Daniel was 
tacking and following as best he could.” 

Pleasance telt giddy ; she held by the 
baluster to support herself. 

“Could the ‘Swift’ do nothing ?”’ she said 
faintly. 

“The captain lowered a boat, miss, but it 

filled directly. Luckily there was no one 





in it. He had no other boat—one had been 
carried away in the storm. He sailed away 
then, seeing he could do nothing.” 

For a moment Pleasance made no 
answer; she passed her hand across her 
forehead in bewilderment. 

“You can guess,miss, how it happened,” 
Prior continued. “Mr. Olver was trying 
to save the man.” 

“Yes,” said Pleasance vaguely. “Oh, 
yes, I know he is brave and rash! This 
must be kept from Miss Estrild.” 

“And from Mr, Vicat, please, miss; he 
would rejoice to tell Miss Estrild.”’ 

Pleasance said ‘‘Yes,” again in the same 
vague way, and hated Harold for a mo- 
ment as bringing tresh sorrow to Langarth. 

“Mr. Vicat mustn’t hear of the ‘Swift’ in 
no way at all, miss,” resumed Prior, un- 
easily. ‘The Coastguard-men are mad as 
fire against her because of the ‘Alert,’ and 
Mr. Vicat has oogliness enough in him 
even toturn informer. She hasn’t dared 
put in here; she’s gone on to a safer 
port.” 

At another time Pleasance might have 
siniled at the old man’s outspoken sympa- 
thy with the smugglers; now she turned 
away, too sick at heart to say a word more 
than simply to promise silence, 

She returned to Estrild, and found her 
still seated in the same attitude. 

Pleasance was afraid to speak, lest her 
voice should betray her anxiety; but no 
doubt of Harold’s safety had y 
touched Estrild’s thoughts. She looked 
up, saying, in a quiet despairing way— 

“Not one lett living to clear away this 
horror from my mind! All drowned! 
And Tristram is dead; and Harold and I 
are parted forever! Oh, Pleasance, Pleas- 
ance, how shall we bear it and live ?’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
NN EE ee 

THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD.—This ter- 
rible fiend of medisval history and ro- 
mance was the son of Guy de Laval. His 
proper name was Giles de Laval but he is 
better known in French history as Marshal 
de Retz. He was born in 1396. His father 
died in 1416, leaving him a large fortune, 
He entered on a military career under his 
liege, the Duke of Bretagne, and subse- 
quently served with some distinction under 
Charles VII. In 1429 he was one of the 
trusted captains of the heroine, Joan of 
Are, helping ber to provison Orleans dur- 
ing the famous siege. 

In the subsequent triumphant coronation 
of the king at Rheims, he carried the holy 
ampulla, or vessel containing the oil of con- 
secration. He became a counselor and 
chamberlain to the king, and was regarded 
as being as religious as he was valiant. 

At twenty-four he had married Catherine 
de Thouars, whose dower more than 
doubled his possessions; and when his 
maternal granfather, Jean de Craon, died 
in 1432, leaving his estates to him, Marshal 
de Retz was reputed the richest man in 
France, 

Then he abandoned himself toa life ot 
profiigacy. Fond of pomp and pleasure, his 
household was administered like that of a 
prince. His extravagance made him a great 
tavorite with spendthrifts and libertines. 
But in his love for vain pleasures he did not 
neglect his worship. His chapel was mag- 
nificently decorated, and supplied in the 
most elegant style with all the magnificence 
of a cathedral. Chaplains, choristers, and 
musicians, all adorned in rich robes, waited 
upon the sanctuary. 

After a time, Prelati, an alchemist, who 
professed to hold communion with thedevil, 
obtained a strange influence over him. 
Giles was enlisted in the cause of the devil, 
to whom he pledged all but his soul in ex- 
change for the promise of boundless wealth, 
in lieu of the riches he bad squandered. 

From this moment his career was that of 
a demon, if but a fraction of all that is re- 
lated of him be true; and it must be ad- 
mitted that much of it has strong confirma- 
tion. 

Girls of tender yearsand ycung women 
were traced to his closely-guarded castles, 
and neveg seen again. Little children were 
kidnapped and inveigled into these strong- 
holds to be dangled at ropes’ ends, pricked 
with needles, and otherwise tortured until 
dead. Their heads were afterwards used 
as ornaments for his mantels and bed-posts 
while the bodies were burned or buried. 

These deeds continued for about eight 
years, when Giles was arrested, confessed, 
and was burned at the stake October 23, or, 
as others say, December 22, 1440. 

For some reason, not now certainly 
known, Giles de Laval was remembered 
as Barbe Bleue; a name which is still used 
as a terror in many @ French nursery. Not 
until the time of Louis X1V. did Perrault 
write the present nursery tale of “Blue- 
beard,” which was evidently suggested by 

the deeds of Giles de Laval. 
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ABOUT THE DANDELION.— Have you 
ever wondered how this common wild 
flower got its name of dandelion? Well, 
you must know that its petals are supposed 
to be like the tooth of a lion. Now the 
French for “tooth of lion” is “dent de 
lion,’’ of which our word is almost a direct 
copy. Curiously enough, this resemblance 
seems to have struck the Greeks also, tor 
their name for the flower is “leontodon,”’ 
which means “lion’s tooth.” 

Doa-Dars.—The third of August is eom- 
monly known as the beginning of the ‘Dog 
Days,’’ which do not end until the llth of 
August. The term was applied to these 
days because they are supposed to precede 
and follow the rising of the star Sirius, in 
the constellation of the Greater Dog, in the 
morning. It was an old belief that the in- 
creasing heat of the season was influenced 
by the appearance of this star, while the lia- 
bility of dogs to rabies, in consequence of 
the heat of the season, was also connected 
with the same star. There was nothing but 
accident in the collusion, yet dogs were 
oncé slain without mercy from this day. At 
Argos, in Greece, there was a festival insti- 
tuted for the killing ot dogs at this season. 


BUTTONLESS COAT-TAILS.—There is a 
curious story told in regard to the proprie- 
tor of an extensive shirt works in Maine. 
He, it seems, wears no buttons on bis coats 
except those absolutely necessary to keep 
them together. This eccentricity is thus 
accounted tor: One day he met one of his 
operatives, a girl about eighteen, decked 
out in furbelows and various bright-colored 
ribbons, Noticing a particularly fascinat 
ing bow on her hair, he said? ‘What do 
you wear that for? Does it make you look 
or feel any better?’ The girl pertly re- 
plied: “What makes you wear buttonson 
the back of your coat?’ The justice of the 
criticism struck him so forcibly that he has 
never allowed his tailor since then to make 
him anything but buttonless coattails. 


TRACED BY NATURE.—Some stones are 
preserved by the curious, for representing 
distinctly figures traced by nature alone, 
and without the aid of art’ Pliny men- 
tions an agate, in which sppeared, formed 
by the hand of nature, Apollo amidst the 
nine Muses holding a harp. Majolus as- 
sures us that at Venice another is seen, in 
which is naturally formed the perfect fig- 
ure ofaman. At Pisa, in the Church of 
St. John, there is a similar natural produc- 
tion, which represents an old hermit in a 
desert seated by the side of a stream, and 
who holds in his hands a small bell, as St. 
Anthony is commonly painted. In the 
temple of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
there was turmerly on a white marble the 
image of St. Jobn the Baptist covered with 
the skin of a camel, with this only imper- 
fection, that nature had given but one 
leg. 

Toe GvLass SLipPpeR.—Cinderella really 
lived. Her real name was Khodope, and 
she was a beautiful Egyptian maiden, who 
lived six hundred and seventy years be- 
fore the Christian era, and during the reign 
of Paammeticus, one of the twelve kings of 
Egypt. One day Rhodope ventured to go 
in bathing in a clear stream near her home, 
and meanwhile left her shoes, which wust 
have been unusually small, lying on the 
bank. An eagle,passing above, chanced to 
catch sight of the little sandals, and mistak- 
ing them tor a toothsome tid-bit, pounced 
down and carried one off in his beak. The 
bird then unwittingly played the part of a 
fairy godmother, for, flying directly over 
Memphis, where King Psammeticus was 
dispensing justice, it let the shoe fall right 
into the king’s lap. Its size, beauty and 
daintiness immediately attracted the royal 
eye, and the king, determined upon know- 
ing the wearer of #» cunning @ shoe, sent 
throughout all bis kingdom in search of 
the foot that would firit. Asin the story 
of Cinderella, the messengers finally dis- 
covered Rhodope, fitted on the shoe, and 
carried her in triumph to Memphis, where 
she became the queen of King Psammeti- 
cus, and the foundation otf a fairy tale that 
was to delight boys and girls two thousand 
four hundred years later. 


<A ——— el 


Many articles, including wraps, table- 
covers, etc., mysteriously disappeared 
from a Pittsburg house, and suspicion 
pointed to a servant girl, who was sot off. 
The thieving continued, however, and the 
vigilance of the police proved of no assist- 
ance. At last the large Newfoundland dog 
was seen to pick up a hat, and, being fol- 
lowed, was found to hide it far in under 
the rear portion of the dwelling, where, on 
examination, all the missing goods were 
found. 











— socruel! You cannot wish such a 
3 errible accusation to be flung at an inno- 
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OLD LETTERS. ~ 





BY SUSANNAJ. 





Within my desk some letters lie, 
Much prized, though rarely read ; 

Long years ago i laid them by—- 
**Last letters from the dead. *’ 


I need not take them in my hand 
Or on their pages dweil ; 

Each close-writ line of tracing fine 
Is yet remembered well. 


And still at times I can recall 
Tne joy their coming shed, 

And how my thoughts would dweil on all 
The words the writer said. 


She was so young, with hope so strong, 
Aad yet so soon to dle ; 

Ah me, the last she wrote contains 
No sorrowful * ‘good-bye !’’ 


Such boundless hopes the young possess, 
Their future shows so fair— 

Unshadowed love, we thought, would bless 
The home that we should share. 


© pleasant life so early closed 
And called away from mine— 

The joint life-work that we proposed 
Was not in God's design! 


And then how many paths unknown 
My feet have learned to tread! 

A greater knowledge than mine own 
Hath guided, cheered, and led ; 


And Love, that once in shadow se,, 
Now shines with light serene, 
In such a life is no regret 
For that which might have been. 
a ee 


TANGLED THREADS 


BY L, GALBRAITH, 








CHAPTER IV. 


AJOR JAMES’ kind regards, and his 
\| wrist is going on well,’ That was the 
i message, miss; but the servant says 
the Major bashad a very bad night, and 
Doctor Leigh says he is not tothink of go- 
ing out; he is so feverish, and had best 
keep in bed.” 

Such isthe cheerful report brought by 
Pullen froin Leigh Place, whither I had 
teased and coaxed ber into going to inake 
Inquiries on our progress to the bath. 
house, 

Oh, what a horrid morning I spend! I 
never could nave believed that the absence 
of one person could so completely change 
the aspect of a whole town. 

I wander, litup and muiserabie,on the pier 
and Parade, with the uneomtortable con- 
sciousness that everybody is looking a ine, 
and speculating as to what has become of 
iny Shadow, 

The sky seems dull, the air beavy, the 
place looks positively ugly, and I feet, oh, 
so lonely! 

Then I begin to think, If I fee! so dread- 
ful because he is away for one day, what 
will beoome of me when I am back in Ken- 
sington and cannot see him for weeks to- 
wether ? 

It is a terrible reflection. I lean overthe 
rail at the ead of the pier, where there is no 
one to 866 me, and cry a little, quietly to 
myself; for I am just beginning to realize 
that all the world is as nothing to me when 
compared with this one man, who has ccine, 
bright and beautiful, like one of the old- 
time gods, into my uneventful aud color- 
less life, 

And he is ill, and in pain, through my 
fault, and I have nct 80 much as said I was 
sorry for him, 

It isa maddening thought, and I canrot 
bear it another moment. Something I 
must do toshow my penitence; so then and 
there | make up my imind to write him a 
letter, 

With this resolve I leave the pier and 
make iny way up the Parade to the library. 
There I purchase some writing-paper, beg 
a quill pen and the loan of a blotting-book 
from the obliging young lady bebina the 
counter, and sit down inthe reading-room 
to compose uny epistie. 

Bat words will not come. I inake a dozen 
beginnings, and teer them all up; I deposit 
a little heap of shreds and scraps behind the 
ornamental fire-screen, 

At last, in despair, knowing that time is 
passing with painful rapidity, and that be- 
fore long Mrs, D’Almayne will be coming 
in quesi of ine, 1 dash off the follow- 
ing— 


‘Dear Major James,—Pullen has been to 
inquire atter you, and tells me you have 
had « bad night, and are not coming out to- 
day, #0 Isball have no chance of telling 
vou whati cannot bear you to be lett 
longer without knowing: that I am very 
sorry for and ashamed of my conduct yes- 
terday. I know { was conceited and ob- 
stinate, but indeed I ain being sufficiently 
punished. Every time I see your windows 
with blinds drawn down I fee! that you are 
suffering for ny wrong-doing,and it makes 
ine #0 iniserable, Please, will you try to 
forgive me, and keep these roses as a sign 
that you do so, ‘Yours sincerely, 

“DOLLY VARDEN. 

“P.S.—I have not told any one I am 
writing this, for fear [ should be told I 
muss not send it. 7} could not wait till you 
were better to tell you how sorry I 
am. 


Then 1 buy a little basket, put it my note, 
and rush off tothe floriat’s, where I had 
noticed some lovely fresh roses, ; 

1 choose the biggest and best, arrange 
them daintily undera veil of maidenhair 





fern, and go off with my prize to Leigh 
Place, 


Ten a boy ‘or the sum of sixpence,to 
deliver my parcel, with the intimation that 
bo answer 18 required. 

When I have seen it handed in at the 
door,I go off to the bath-honse with a light- 
ened neart, and, though the lack of tennis 
takes the afternoon unusually tong, I am 
comforted by the thought that be knows 
now how sorry I am, 

Dinner is over. Mrs. D’Almayne, with 
a bad headache, bas gone to lie down in her 
own room, . 

I decline the offer of liguta,fling open the 
windows towards the sea, and am enjoying 
the quiet of the soft twilight. The faint 
glow of the sunset glory still flushes the 
west, and the moon is rising serene and sil- 
very from her ocean bed. 

Itisa glorious night. I lean my arinson 
the iron railing of the balcony and glance 
out over the sea. 

My mind is full of one thougbt,my heart 
of one image. I do not hear the door or & 
step cross the rooin. 

it is with a start of surprise that I feel a 
hand on my shotlder, and hear a voice be- 
hind m6 saying— 

“What, all alone, and dreaming? Can I 
have your thoughts for the proverbial 
penny?” 

I turn to see him, looking 80 le and 
tired, but with the kindest simile, as his 
eyes rest on ine, and in his coat one of ny 
rose-buds, 

I am so glad to see him. I hold out both 
my hands in welcome, He takes them in 
one of his, andthen my eyes fall upon the 
black slingin which resis the bandaged 
wrist. It isthe last straw. I cannot bear 
it, and burst into tears, 

“My dear child,”’ he says in great dis- 
tress, “whatis the matter? I can’t have 
you giving way like this, That beastly fall 
has quite unnerved you.” 

‘It is not that,” Isob. “Itis that I am 
so sorry for you; and—and, it is all my 
fault.’’ 

He sits on the couch and draws me down 
beside him with the uninjured ari, 

“Be a good child and listen to ime,” he 
says, ‘Nothing isanyhody’sfauk. Things 
happen because Une who is wiser than we 
are sees that it should be so. I atn not a 
religious man, I’in afraid, but I know 
enough about it fortnat. If any pain of 
mine could save you from running again 
into such danger as you were in yesterday, 
I am glad and thankful] to be allowed to 
bear it, a8, in some sort, for your sake. 

And, believe ine, any suffering would be 
worth my while if it brought sucha reward 
as that little basket somebody sent me this 
morning.”’ 

“But you will forgive me ?” I plead tear- 
fully. 

“Chiid,” he says gravely, “there can be 
no question of forgiveness between you 
and ime. Ihave nothing to forgive. If I 
had—did you not once forgive me for be- 
havior of which | am heartily ashamed to 
this day? So, if you persist in holding 
yourself in fault, we are square now, and 
can cry quits. Dry up those tears, and let 
us Shake hands upon it.”? 

1 hold out a limp little hand in obedience 
to him. 

“Look up and say it is allright between 
us.” 

The moonlight is shining full upon bis 
face, and there is something in the expres- 
sion of his blue eyes which at once fascinates 
and frightens me. The bhalf-formed words 
die on my lips. 

A sudden stillness seems to fall upon the 
night, and,belore I know what he 1s doing, 
he bas stooped down and kissed me, 


” e + *” + * 


“My dear Dorothea,—My health is now 
completely restored. Even were this not 
the case, I could not reconcile it with my 
conscience to allow you to remain longer 
absent. More especially as, for the last 
week,I have been in active communication 
with Captain Fearon, and, froin the tone ot 
iis ietters, I feel sure your poor father, un- 
wise aS he was in many ways, has been led 
by a merciful Providence to act for the best 
in trus.ing your fature guidance to this es- 
Umable voung man. His family have ex- 
pressed themselves very kindly with re- 
gard to the alliance, and are anxious to be. 
come personally acquainted witb you. Mrs, 
Charteris, Captain Fearon’s only sister, will 
return to town foratew days next week, 
and wishes me to arrange an interview. 
Your wardrobe also claims our attention, 
as, the engagement once made public,there 
need be no delay in arranging the date of 
your marriage. I am growing old; this 
last attack has shaken me greatly, and it 
will be a relief to Know that {am no longer 
responsible for your welfare, 

“I have therefore written to your dear 
godmother, requesting her, if she is not re- 
turning to town this week, to see you oft 
on Friday by the 1.10 train from ‘Eastott. 
Boggett will meet you at Victoria, Trust- 
ing tbat you have benefited by the sea air 
and the constant companionship of so su- 
perior & woman a8 your excelient godmo. 
mother, I reu.ain, my dear niece, 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
‘‘DoRoTHY TEMPEsT.” 


Thisisthe letter which awaits me at 
break !ast on the following morning—a let- 
ter which takes away iny breath and leavee 
me feeling stunned and helpless. Here is 
the end of my month of bappiness—the end 
indeed of everything. 

I sit gazing blankly atthe sheet till the 
words in to dance up and down, and 
grow indistinct and blurred through a mist 
of tears, 

Nobody notices ne, Mrs, D'Almayne is 
deep in her own correspondencs, and it is 
not for several minutes that she looks up 
to remark— 


“Here is a letter from your aunt, ny 
dear. Have you heard from her as yo 

“Yea,” I reply ina choking voice, am 

home at once, 
m hen, without more ado, I fall to cryin t 
as [ have contracted a habit of doing on &- 
occasions the last dav or two, 

“J ain so bappy here,I never was #0 
happy in all my life be‘ore, You have been 
so kind to me, Mrs, D’Aimayne, and now 

is all over.” 

, I think L never knew bow much I loved 
my godmother till now, when I take one 
Dorothy’s letter round to her, and knee 
down by ber side. 

She takes my bead on her lap and smooths 
out my tangled curls with ber gentle trein- 
ulous hands. R 

‘Poor child, poor child,” she say® softly ; 
“it is a bard lesson while it laste! But we 
have all been through it, my dear, and you 
will live to look back with # smile on what 
seeins such a terrible trouble now. Let mé 
see what Dorothy says;’’ and, still patting 
and comforting me, she reads wy letter. 
‘Dear, dear,’’ she goes on, as she turns the 
last page, ‘Dorothy is an excellent woinan, 
but she does not understaud young people. 
That comes of never baving married her- 
self, Come, child, do not spoil your eyes 
with crying. Remember you have to go 
down to the sea this morning; you are not 
going howe to-day.’’ 

There isaray of comfort in tiat assurance, 
and I dry my eyes and try to raise a feeble 
sinile, 

“I must have a little time to think —- 
over,” Mra. D’Almayne proceeds, *‘I will 
not go tothe batbs this morning. IJ have 
some letters to write,so you inust carry ny 
kind regards to Major James and ask bim 
to excuse a very informal invitation and 
dine with us this evening. And will you 
go out early, ny dear, and tell Carpenter 
to send us some fresh flowers tor this room, 
and make the chemist understand that it 
was Florida water, not rose water, I or- 
dered yesterday, and he wnust send it up at 
cnce,”” 

Dear, sweet old lady! There are tears in 
her own eyes as I tirow my arms round 
her neck and give her a great hug. 

‘““You are so very,very good to ine,’’I ory 
gratefully. 

“Tut, tut—not atall, child! Only I can- 
not forget that I was once young myself, 
and thought iny Charles the finest creature 
ever made. My dear, men and women 
make a great wany plans which Providence 
does not see fit to carry out. Providence 
takes care of a good girl, and you may be 
quite sure that, if you are patient, your 
troubles will pass away, sooner perhaps 
than you think possible, I can wish you 
nothing better than a married life as happy 
as nine has been. Run away, wy dear,and 
puton your hat. Here is ‘my precious’ 
been asking for his cream for the last half 
bour, and we too busy with our own affairs 
to notice bitn,”’ 

So out] go,taking ny way by the Parade 
to the chemist and the florist, and am turn- 
ing up the steps of the library when 1 see 
some one standing at the corner of Leigh 
Place, anxiously looking up and down the 
street. 

Two days ago I should have gone to meet 
him, or waved my band without a second 
thought. 


This morning I could not do either, to 
save wy lile. My heart is beating furiously. 
I know Lat biushing scarlet. That kiss 
has taken me across the Rubicon. 

I cannot forget last night and that tete-a- 
tete on the movunlit balcony. One must be 
under fitteen or over five-and-twenty to en- 
joy one’s passages beneath the stars and 
ineet again in tue morning sunshine as if 
nothing Lad happened. 

I should have fled into the reading-room, 
in ny ostrich-like desire to hide myself, 
had not his eye just then caught my pink 
frock, and he settled the question by com- 
ing Straight up to me. 

“T saw you “ while | was at break- 
tast,’”’ he says in his old cheerful voice; ‘I 
swallowed a whole cup of coffee, very hot 
coffee, at one mouthful, and gave chase 
without delay. I’m in great form this 
morning. Hada capital night. What are 
you doing out so early, and will you come 
for a walk ?”’ 

“T am doing nothing; that is,I have done 
all i bad todo, and I should jike a walk 
immeusely. I must inake the most of East- 
off to-day and to-morrow, for [ am to go 
home on Friday.’’ 

“I thought you were to be here a fort- 
night longer ?” 

“So did I; but aunt Dorothy has arranged 
otherwise.”’ 


My heart is so:e, and I cannot say much. 
He does not say anything either, s0 we 
walk onin silence till we gain the corner 
by the pier. 

“Come round here:” he speaks rather 
abruptly, turning to the steep solitary little 
path that leads to the East Cliff. “I want 
to talk to you quietly, away from all that 
crowd of peopie,’’ 

I follow biin mutely till we reach a little 
grassy hollow well out of sight of the 
crowd on the pier and sands, nothing atir- 
ring round us save the sea-gulls itting 
back wards and forwards overbead. 

He flings nimself upon the turf at my 
feetas 1 sit on a large stone, and, taking a 
cigarette frou his case, lights it. 








“Now,” he says, after a whiff or two, 
“give ine the letter,’! 

I hand it over at once, Somehow, it 
— quite natural that he should ask to 
see It, 

‘What an unpleasant fist!” is his only 
comment as ke unfolds aunt Dorothy's 
closely-written sheet. “Why do women 
“= their letters, I wonder ?” 

® g0e8 all through it gravely enough: 
and, baving tinished, giehess Seek an ths 
first page again, 





Then he folds it up, and, passing it back 
to me, lies looking out to sea and ‘Smoking 
in silence. 


“You are sorry to gor” be at last. 
“Sorry!” I echo. “Why, weeks 
have been the loveliest In all my life! | 


never knew what real happiness meat be. 
fore. Of course lam sorry to go away, 
Are not you ?” 

“No,” be answers very quietly, “I am 
pot.”” : 

Then, noticing my look of absolute 
astouishinent, he goes on mors quickly, 

“Don’t misunderstand me; 1] am sorr 
enovgb in one sense thatour holiday 
over, It you have oeen bappy all these 
weeks, I have been Coubly so. But, don’t 
you see that it was a happiness which could 
not go on for ever, which cannot go on now 
even, and the fault is in ourselves. We are 
not the same, never can bethe saine mere 

,»0d friends, after what happened yester- 

ay. Something has to be done. If you 
had not shown me that letter this morning, 
I made up my mind to leave here at the end 
of the week. Cannot you understand ime, 
Dolly, when I tell you I could not go on 
with this kind of thing much longer. No 
matter how we agree to forget and put it 
behind us, the fact remains that it is to 
Fearon, and not to Fred Jaires, you are en- 
gaged. The way we are drifting now is bad 
tor you and worse for me, ‘Lhe end has to 
come, and, knowing that, I cannot bel 
tLinking that the sooner it comes the bet. 
ter for both of us.” 

There is another long pause. I am gaz- 
ing wretchedly before me, my heartin open 
rebellion nst my fate. Where is the 
kindness or justice of a Providence which 
brings this man into my life, only to part 
us again, which puts tbe cup of joy to my 
lips, only to dash it away before I have 
fairly tasted its contents? What have I 
done that I should be punished so cruelly ? 

‘Little girl,”’ he says gently, aang the 
sobriquet which from his lips sounds so 
tender—“‘little girl, I know just what you 
are thinking. You are wondering why we 
may not be happy, like other peuple, and 
have things all our own way, and you are 
saying to yourself, that you will never care 
for this Jim Fearon, and you will be the 
most miserable little girl in London. Is 
not that something like it ?”’ 

1 nod assent, for I cannot trust myself to 
speak ; and he continues ; 


*You see I know you so well and love 
you 80 much that I can read your very 
thoughts, It would be nonsense to pretend 
that I do not care jor you,dear. You must 
know it, and I am conceited enough to 
think you care a little bit for me, too, but 
Iam not going to ask you to say s80, be- 
cause, though I[ am tree to love you as much 
as I like, you are engaged to that other 
nan, and are bound to keep faith with 
him.” 

“TI do not believe 1t,’’ I burst out ion- 
ately. “Why must I keep faith ? never 

romised to marry him. Why 1s my dead 

ather’s wish to fetter me now, and ruin 
mv whole life? It is not Leg It is not 
right. And I will not bear it.” 

“Yes you will,” be says firmly. ‘You 
will bear it as I bear this’’—toucbing his 
bandaged wrist—‘‘because it is there, and 
you have to put up with it. You will bear 
it because you are a soldier’s daughter, and 
will be a soldier’s wife, and therefore must 
die ‘game’ at all costs. Don’t think me 
hard and unsympathetic, little one. I do 
not undervalue your trouble one bit. Is it 
not mine also? But you must give this 
Jimachance. Remember he has waited 
eight years for you. Perhaps he bad bis 
temptations to break faith; who knows? 
Is itjustice to him to throw bim over be- 
fore you have even seen him ?”’ 

I keep silence. Against my will, against 
my inclinations, his words are carrying 
conviction. { know he is right, but, ob, 
do not want to think so! 

‘-Faoe it fairly, little girl for my sake. Be- 
cause I want you to prove, beyond all 
doubt, that there is stuff in you. I 
can't bear to think that you tall short in one 
of the qualities that go to make a perfect 
woman nobly planned. Pluck, and endur- 
ance, and sweet self-sacritice are all packed 
into your brave little heart, and only want 
an opportunity to evidence themselves. 
Here is the opportunity, aud here is the end 
of my sermon, Go back to London, %¢¢ 
these people, and make an effort to carry 
out your father’s wishes, And now I want 
one promise from you, then we will g° 
home and ‘rivol’ all we can to make up for 
this rash expeaditure ot wisdom before 
lunch.” 

‘I will try to be brave,” I falter eel 
lously ; “1 will indeed, for your sake.’ 

His grasp tightens on my trembling fin- 
gers. ° 

“And my promise—you grant it ?” 

“Yes, Go on,’’ P 

“] shall take you up to town on Friday; 
and, after that, it will be better for me not 
to try to see or write to you. But, if you 
tind the trial beyond your strength, if things 

t very bad indeed, promise to send me 4 

iue to this address, and I will come to yo"; 
though guarded by twenty dragoons !0 
stead of one maiden aunt.” - 

I grasp the little card, as a drowning neo 

rasps the rope flung out to save bi. bens 

t isa last resource, a forlorn ane not t 
be used till matters are in extremis, I kno’ 
But it is, nevertheless, one ray of light ! 
the midst of my darkness. Iv; 

I shal! not lose my hold on hiw entire ‘a 
he will be in London, within reach. his 
he not said Iam to go through with a 
e ement for his sake? And Iam = “4 
to suffer anything to prove my devotion. 


His words have given afresh color to ™Y 
future. her 
True, to marry anybody else is * rat 

singular method 


of proving ove’s affection 
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aaa i think 
lover, but 1 do not of that now. 
for enough for me that be bas said in so 
y words that he does love me. 
I believe it is bis 
keeps keeps bim from trying to take 
me away from Jim, and I love hiin a!l the 
petier for that. 
We sit for a tew minutes silently looking 
out over the blue water, then he gets 


OP child,” he says, “I want a keepsake, 

Woat will you give me?” 
J look at myself, fairly puzzled. Orna- 
wateh-chain is 


ments I seldom wear, 
innocent of those ¢ and onetrinkets 


which it is the fashion to string about one 
nowadays. 

I bave not so inuch a8 a knot of ribbon 
to give a8 guerdon to my “true knyghbte.” 

“Have you your purse with you?’ he 
asks. “Give me a sixpence for luck.” 

It.sa bright idea. I empty my little 
porte-nonnaie into my lap. In one pocket 
are two sixpences with holes in them,relics 
of long-past Christmas testivities at Crum p- 
Jey Manor, and half 8 curious indian coin, 
which Major James takes up and studies 
intently. 

“What is this?” he aske, ‘“‘May I have 
it?” 

I shake my head. 

“Not that,’ I reply; “anything elee you 
like, but I won’t give you that. I don’t 
think you would care to have it either when 
I tell you it is the coin Sir George broke 
when Jim and I were en - I don’t 
love Jim, I never can do that; but, so long 
as I belong to him, I will keep bis token as 
I keep his faith.” 

His eyes are shining like two stars. He 
takes a lew steps forward, then resolutely 
stops short and puts his hand into his 
pocket. 

“You are quite rigbt, Dolly; you must 
not part with that.* Give me the lucky six- 
pence, and here is my exchange. { cut it 
out nore than a week ago, but the fellow 
wio engraved the date only sent it back 
this morning.’’ 

It is a heart carved out of a new shilling, 
and on the reverse side is eugraved the date 
of our first neeting at Kastoft, 

There is a ring run through the coin, so I 
can wear iton my watocb-chain if I like; 
but I do not like. Assoon asI get home, 
I take a piece of narrow white silk braid 
and fasten my keepsake round my necks, 
safe from all curious eyes, 

We are quietly bappy all that evening 
and the following day—bappy in being to- 
gether, for Mrs, D’Almayne gives as, as 
he says, “plenty of rope’’ ine that respect. 
But the shadow of the coming parting rests 
upon us, 

The time is soon over, and it is with un- 
feigned sorrow that I say good-bye to my 
kind hostess, 

I have learned to love the old lady dear- 
ly, and ber ready sympatby in my present 
trouble has aroused my strongest feelings 
of gratitude, 

“Heaven bless you, my Cear,’’ she says, 
when the carrlage coues totake me to the 
Stallon. “Keep your own counsel and be a 
good girl, and you will get your reward. I 
shall be in town again before long, and, if 
aunt Dorothy cannot be brought round to 
our way of thinking, why, you must come 
back again to the old godmother.”’ 

We have the carriage to ourselves all the 
way to London. 

1 do not know how it happens, for the 
train is very full and several people want 
to get in, but the guard always seems to 
find them better places lower down. 

Major James gets out at the next station 
ad Victoriaa He will not say good- 

e,”’ 

“It is only till we meet again,’ he whis- 
pers, siniling into my mournful eyes. “You 
have the keeping of my heart, little girl. 
Be brave, aud rewmember,it everything else 
fails, you can send for me.” 

One long hand-clasp, and he is gone, 
while I aun whirled on to Victoria, where 
Boggett, more austere and vinegary than 
ever, is in waiting to convey me back to the 
dreary apartments iu Cremlin Place, to 
rigid propriety, as personified by aunt 
Dorothy, and to Captain Fearon. 





CHAPTER V. 


[T\O-DAY is Monday—the third day since 
I left Eastoft and said good-bye to free- 
dom, happiness, and bin. Only threa 

days! I feel as if I had been here for 

inonths, 

It was dreary and dull before I went 
away, when I only tongsd tor, but did not 
know anything better. 

But who can deseribe the unutterabie 
ante of loneliness that besets me now? | 
think perbaps aunt Dorothy is grimly glad 
. S€6 Ine again ; but to give expression tv 

Sr Satisfaction would be inst all her 

PTinciples,so her seeming indifference does 

Not Surprise me, 

. She asked no questions about my “visit 

D» ond stereotyped inquiries after Mrs. 

- Alinayne’s health, which was perhaps as 

te for I could not Lave given any partic- 

— of our proosedings there without 

aging iu Major James's name. 

tha Was glad to escape the necessity of doing 

ati ‘; and yet, atter four weeks of consider- 

os and petting, ber evident want of in- 
saad my concerns hurts my feelings, 

4 48 the dull unbroken routine of the 

“ye at Cremlin Place has worried me and 

oe my spirits down to zero. 

ass a! paturday afternoon a white box ar- 

or me, 

ma contained & mass of roses of all shades 

and se Smothered in maidenhair fern, 

ee utifally packed in cotton-wool. For 

Khe” Patt bad a wild foolish hope that 

Semele sent them, which was quickly 

lin 6d by Captain Fearon’s card tumb- 

8 Out of the weol packing. 








Aun 
Pa t Dorothy said it was ‘‘a most delicate 

Another box came this morning. 

= pa 
6ip admiring the 

up the richly-tinted blossoms in .< red 

and vase I can find; but I should Cues 

valued then so much more it they had 

brought with them one line even, two or 

three kindly words of encouragement. 

He is 80 unlover-like, so dreadfully cool 
an8 promeyore dg the man to whom in a 

ort wee to 
wr a gang ain to be given, for bet- 
do not want to see him. I am trighten- 
ed to death when 1 think of that jane 
interview to which Iam pledged this week; 
oes . cannot help wey - that he ought to 
made soine effort to see 
oe ° me betore this, Sree 
en | picture the way in which iny real 
lover would behave in similar aeenm> 
stances, 

Ab, if it were Fred I was to meeto 
Wec'nesday, how different would be ag 
feeliugs! 

A great longing sweeps over ie to listen 
to that deep strong voice once more, to 
look into those dark-biue eyes, to hear bin 
say, ‘Be brave, little girl, for iny sake !”’ 
And I drop my head upon my folded arms 
and murmur— 

“Oh, my love, my love, I do try to be 
good ; but it is 80 hard! I want you 80 
much. I cannot live without you!’ 

“Dorothy,’’ my aunt’s voice calls from 
the next room, Mrs, Hemming has brought 
your dress; she wishes you to try it on 
now. Come at once.”’ 

I obey languidly. The new toilette, ar- 
ran for Mrs. Charteris’s dinner-party on 
Wednesday evening—when I am to be 
formally presented to my future husband's 
family — lies in ali its giory on the 


It 18 a dainty combination of creamy satin 
and lace witu knots and loops of ribbon to 
match, half-hidden by the artistically-ar- 
ranged draperies, 

nder the auspices of the dressinaker and 
her assistant, 1 ain robedin it. it fits me 
perfectly. 

The two women exclaiin over ita effect. 
Aunt Dorothy makes a modest suggestion 
as to an additional lace tucker, which is 
proinptly, almost scornfully crushed by 
the imposing Mts. Hemming. 

‘She looks like a picture, i’m sure !’’ ob- 
serves tue assistant admiringly. 

I stand utterly indifferent. I can see in 
the glass that the dress suits me perfectly, 
and is as pretty a frock as one could wish 
for. 

But what does it matter? ‘He’’ will not 
see it. 

Aunt Dorothy is rather annoyed by my 
apathy. 

“Really, Dorothea,” she says, when we 
return to the drawing-room, ‘‘your want of 
interest in the arrangements counected with 
your approaching marriage is most extra- 
ordinary. Of course I snould wish you to 
Maintain a proper dignity and repose of 
manner, but this imanilest indifference is 
very unnatural, and, | night say, very un- 
becoming.”’ 

“Why sbould I be interested ?’”’ I retort. 
“JT am not a child to be charmed with anew 
frock. I donot know this man to whom I 
am to be married, and apparently he is not 
inany burry to make my acquaintance, 
since he has been in town all this time 
without making the slightest effort to call, 
or even show methe common civility of 
writing.” 

** Dorothea, 1 am ashamed of you! Cap- 
tain Fearon shows great delicacy in not 

rsonaliv sch ttn with you till you 

ave been torially presented tw his family. 
He has expressed his affection for you in 
his letters to me, to iny entire satistaction, 
and those graceful tributes of regard’’— 
pointing at the roses—‘ought to reprove 
your petulant complaints. You might 
Zouably, I think, send a few lines of 
thanks. I am writing to Captain fearon 
this afternoon and can enclose them.” 

“No, thank you,” I — ‘© { donot in- 
tend to write to Captain Fearon.’’ 

‘- Dorothea,” iny aunt says severely, ‘‘your 
intentions should be guided by the advice 
of those who are older and wiser than 
yourself, You exhibit a very ill-regulated 
and unbecoming trame of inind, and, if 
this is the result of your month’s holiday, 
I tear it has not proved beneficial to you. 
I trust you will see your error, and write a 
civil note without delay.” 

‘No, aunt Dorothy,’”’ [ say firmly, se] 
shail not write. Captain Fearon considered 
enclosing a card sufficient for me, and I 
think it would be ‘ very indelicate’ on my 
part to make the first advances. As you 
are 80 satisfied with his declarations of af- 
fection, via your letters, you can do my 
love-nakiog for me through the saine 
medium. By all means convey iny kind 
regards and thanks for the roses, or enclose 
my card if you prefer doing 80.” 

Then I sweep out = = ome ome 

Doroth itively dumfounded b! 

may eadden pak om I have had the best o' 
our little encounter, but I ain @ sorry vic- 
tor as I lock the door of my own room and 
fling myself down beside the bed, For, 
oh, 1 ain so tired of the whole thing, so 
weary and miserable, I want all the co:n- 
fort i can extract from my little silver 
token, ali the courage I can gain froin the 
remembrance of his parting words! 

W ben the luncheon-bell rings, I go dewn- 
stairs, wondering vaguely what notice aunt 
Dorotby will take of my outburst 

She ignores it entirely, only # little ad- 
ditional! stiffness in bermanner betokening 
that anything unusual bas passed between 


-| 


al witb forced at 


us. 
ugh the me 
We get through th Then I read the 


tem pts at conversation. 
latest political sf 





yeeches, to the monotonous i 








clicking accompaniment of aunt Dorothy's 
need les, 

I am laboring through a dreamy leader, 
when the postinan’s knock makes a wel- 
come diversion, and 1 lay down the Times, 
while Boggett deposits a sinall pile of let- 
ters before Miss Tempest. 

She is slowly going through them, and 
my thoughts bave flown back to this day 
last week, to the breezy clift with its lovely 
outlook and the sea-gulls flitting past us, 
when I am brougbt abruptly back to the 
stern realities of the present by a letter be- 
ing placed under my nose, aunt Dorothy at 
the sane time remarking severely — 

‘Here is a contradiction to your ungrate- 
ful complaints of this morning, as two the 
want of interestin you exhibited by the 
Fearon femily. I trust you will feel the 
ee of your remarks.” 

Say nothing, but take upthe letter. It 

18 wriiten in a big masculine-looking hand, 

— to read, and is dated from Grosvounor 
ace. 


‘Dear Miss Tempest,—My brother tells 
ine Miss Varden is again at home,and I had 
fully intended calling upon her this alfter- 
noon, but unfortunately am prevented from 
cons so. I cannot boip thinking it would 
be pleasanter for your niece to meet some 
of us before the ordeal of formal presenta- 
tion on Wednesday evening; so will you 
give ber my kindest regards, and say, if 
she bas no other engagement for to-morrow 
afternoon, I shall be so pleased to see bor 
any time between four and five, when we 
can inake triénds over the tea-table and 
learn to know each other. 

“It isso long sinceI left the dear old 
Manor for Indiathat {find it difficult to 
imagine Colonel Varden’s little Dolly a 
grown-up girl and my sister-in-law that is 
to be. I do not want to drag you up here, 
my dear Miss Tempest, when your time 1s, 
as you say, so fully occupied, so Jim shall 
send the hansoin for Dorothy at a quarter 
to four, and, if you wish it, my maid 
pone deliver her safely into your bands 
again. 

“With kindest regards, yours truly, 

“HELENA CHARTERIS.” 


What a sweet letter; and what a dear 
woman! My reart goes out to her betore 
I have read a dozen lines, 

By the time I arrive at the prettily-word- 
ed intimation that I am expected alone, I 
awn vowing her devotion for life. Ot course 
I will go. 

I can afford to listen patiently to Miss 
Tem pest’s little lectures on my general de- 
pravity, since there will be one meinber of 
my new family at all events to whom I can 
look for a little sympathy. 

Then I remeinber that Major James said 
he knew Mrs, Charteris, and a wild idea 
crosses iny brain. Suppose [ send him a 
little note saying that I am going there to- 
morrow. 

There can be no possible reason why he 
should not come in as a casual caller ; and 
to see him, to spe.k to him again! The 
very thought makes me deliriously, in- 
sanely unhappy. 

Of course itis arisk, Of course he may 
be out of town, or bave an engagement ; 
but the experiment is worth trying. 

I slip away as soon as I conveniently can, 
and lock myself in my room again, this 
time in a widely different frame of mind, 
to concoct an innocent little note, such as 
the whole Fearon family might read with- 
out let or bindrance on ty part. 


“Dear Major James,—I am trying to keep 
my promise,though I find it rather difficult 
todoso, I have had avery kind message 
from Mrs. Charteris, and am going to bave 
a ternoon tea with her to-nmorrow— Tuesday 
—at four o’clock ; [ shall leave again at 
tive and coiwe straight home, 

‘Yours sincerely, “Dp, Vv." 


Then I fasten it up and direct it, from 
the little card that keep safely stowed 
away in my purse,to him a: 490, Piccadilly. 

So far, 80 good ; but how am [ to get it to 
the post? That is the difficulty. There is 
no chance of doing it myself. If I made an 
excuse for walking out, Boggett 
would go with me, I might as well 
try to induce aunt Dorothy  herselt 
to forward a clandestine note as her 
incorruptible domestic. I dare not trust 


the other servants, besides which, they are | 


never to be seen, for, of course, our own 
maid waits entirely on us, I think of the 
postman; I might ask him to take charge 
of ny precious missive. 

Armed with a shilling as a douceur, I 
plant myself atthe window to watch for 
the arrival of the next delivery. As s00n 
as I hear the short quick steps 04 the pave- 
ment below, I rush to the door, and ain 
just opening it when down comes fate in 
the person of that detestable Bogy: tt. 


“It is my place to attend to the doer, | 
’ 


Miss Varden,” she says acidly, taking iu 


the letters; and I am bafiled again. The | 


stars in their courses fight against me, and 


the end of it is that, after elaborating | 
sundry schemes, each in turn to be frus- 
' woman looked at him and answered, “If 


trated, } find myself dressing for my visit, 
with subdued melancholy overspreading 
my face, and the poor little note stil! repos- 
ing in iny pocket. 


The difficulties to be overcome on!y inake 


me wore intent on seeing Major James to- 
day. Aunt Dorothy has this morning in- 
tormed ime that the lawyers have concluded 
all preliminaries, and are now only waiting 


for the details of the settlement, or what- | 


ever they call it, to be arranged. 


1 am Jooking forward with sucl. dismay 
to Wednesday night. The end of all things, 
especially concerning ine, seeins to be 
drawing 80 terribly near that I cannot give 


up what may prove my only chance « { see- 


| ing bim to say good-bye, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Givine JusTics.—A certain Captain 
Baculard lett Marseilies for China, but, 
being buffeted by the winds, he made for 
the harbor of Tunis to await better weather. 
The collector of the port came on board, 
Capt. Baculard represented that he was 
freighted for Canton, that be had nothing 
to do with Tunis, and that be had only put — 
in trom stress of weather. But the collec- 
tor succeeded in demonstr.ting to bin that 
he must pay the harbor dues, Capt. Bac- 
ulard did 80, Dut repaired inetantiy to the 
palace of the bey and demanded justice. 

‘Good Frank,”’ said the bey, “I aim your 
friend—God is great. Whatdo you want?” 

“ Highness,” answered Ca Baculara, 
‘your custom house has bed ine. I 
have had to pay unjustly.” 

“Excellent individual,’”?’ answered the 
bey, “in this country when we have the 


money we keep it, he first uisition is 
a difficulty. give back a thing is un- 
known In Africa.” 
** But shall I not bave justice?” 
“Certainly—every one has justice in 
Tunis, Will you bave itin French or 


Tunis fashion f”’ 

‘* Highness, I have had a lawsuit or two 
in France, Justice in French fashion-- 
Heaven forbid!’ 

**But Idon’t press it upon you,” ob- 
served the bey. “If youchvose the French 
I will speak to your consul. He loves 
justice, good man. Three of my subjects 
applied to him years ago for immunity, and 
they will get it next year, I think, for ne 
loves justice.’’ 

“French justice? Never! Give me the 

“So be it, then. God is great,” said the 
bey. ‘What is your cargo?” 

Tunisian; I aw ina burry.’’ 

‘Marseilles soup and twenty thousand 
cotton caps,” 

“Ivis well. Goaway and be tranquil.’ 

The bey summoned the vizier. 

“Vizier,” said he, “there is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. We 
love justico—we love the Franks. Prociaiin 
that every Jew who appears to-morrow out 
of doors without a cotton cap will havea 
little transaction to settle with tme.”’ 

There were some thousands of Jews in 
Tunis, and there was not a single cotton 
cap. They all made their wilis, when they 
learned through an officer of customs that 
Capt. Baculard had lots of the desired arii- 
cles. That was evough—Capt. Buculari 
sold the caps at two dollars cach. He 
rushed to the palace and poured out bis 
than ka. 

‘*Not so fast,’’ said the bey; “I bave nut 
done yet. Call my vizier.’ 

The vizier appeared. 

*Prociaim,” said the bey, “that every 
Jew who keeps a cottou cap another bour 
will bave a trouble with you. God is great, 
and I am a lineal descendant of Mano- 
met.’’ 

The vizier nadea grand salaain and re- 
tired. 

When Capt. Baculard returned vo his ship 
he tound a crowd of Jews already awaitiu 
bimn, caps in band. He purchased the arth 
cles at a penny apiece, 

—- 3° ~ee 

SAVING A VIOLIN.—When the theatre 
was burned at Dresden soime years ago, 
there was an honest musician who recoi- 
lected that he had lett bis violin in the 
orchestra—an inestimably valuable Stradi- 
varius,inberited from a long line of musical 
anc-stors, and probably worth, in absolute 
value, 48 much asall the stone and wood 
work of the theatre. He rushed in, scrain- 
bled across the sinokirg stage, and found 
his treasure safe in its box, 

While the blazing roof dropped in frag- 
nents about him, be snatched up the box, 
opened it, took out the violin,and with that 
In one band and the box in the other, lie 
started forthe door, Ere reaching it, how- 
ever, his logical Gertinan mind took occa- 
sion t usk biin, first, why he had taken 
the violin out of the box, when, to say the 
least, it was quite as well in it; and sec- 
ond, why, since for soine reason not given 
he had taken it out, he should deem it ne- 


| cossary to rescue both the violin and the 


box. 

‘Though baffled by the first query, Herr 
Katgutt was not to be posed by the second ; 
aud so with a presence of mind which does 
credit to his sex, be tarned once tore, 
slung Stradivarius tar into the fire, an 
with the empty box close clasped tw lis 
bosom, he Staggered victorious forth into 
the open air, 

~ —_ - <> 
SHLF-HELP.—Men are quite willing that 


| wouen should do a handred things which 


are physically more laborious than casting 
a vote, The solicitude some of them ex- 
press tor fearsuflrage may injure the beaith 
of women, recalls a story told by Miss 
Kastuian,. When school suffrage for women 
was still a new thing, a hard-working 
woman appeared at the door of the polling- 
place in a country town to cast ber first 
vote. A local politician instantly bustied 
up to ber, and offered his arm with great 
gallantry to escort her to the ballot-box, 
saying, ** Let ine assist you, madam,’ The 


you had been about this morning at five 
o'clock, when I was making the fire, 
bringing in wood and water, and getting 
breakfast, I migot have been glad of some 
beip; but it is only about dropping this bit 


, of er into the box that you want to belp 
t 


ine, [think I can do that usyse!f.’’ And 
she did. 
- i a AE 

Professor Albert Leeds, of Hoborven, N. 
J., told the Awerican scientists recently 
that out of every 100 infants fed on mother’s 
wilk statistics show that about 8 died at 
the end of the first year; out of 100 wet- 
nursed 18 died, and oat of 100 fea on “in- 
fant food’* 51 died at the end of the first 


j y ar. 
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LONG, LONG AGO, 





BY T. H. BAYLEY. 





Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago; 

Sing me the songs I delighted to hear, 
Long, long ago—iong ago. 

Now you are come, all my grief is removed, 

Let me forget that so long you have roved, 

Let me believe that you love as you loved, 
Long, long ago—long ago. 


Tho’ by your kindness my fend hopes were raised, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago; 
You by more eloquent lips have been praised, 
Long, long ago—long ago. 
But by long absence your truth has been tried, 
Still to your accents I listen with pride, 
Blest as I was when I sat by your side, 
Long, long ago—long ago. 
ee oe 


Princess Poppza. 








BY 8. U. W. 





CHAPTER I. 


YOUNG Englishman, standing on the 

landing-stage below the Admiralty 

Pier at Doverand watching the ar- 
rivals off the Calais boat, was attracted by 
the great beauty of a lady, who, by coming 
aewty up the gangway, caused a momen- 
tary block. 

A fussy, middl ed man,his hands full 
of those articles of | which one 
inigbt almost call its details, was impatient 
of the delay, and made some uncivil and 
ill-tempered remark about “losing a 
place in the train through the stupidity of 
people unaccustomed to traveling.” 

He spokein a loud voice,s0 that his 
words were plainly audible, not | 
to the lady at whom they were delivered, 
but also to the many bystanders on the 
quay. 

, Ai the moment before that of his speak- 
ing, the lady’s eyes had met those of the 
young Englishman already referred to. 

She had been unconaciously in the act of 
raising them, and it was the start and 
momentary standstill consequent upon a 
sudden recognition which had called forth 
the boorish remark. 

Her mind bad seemed busy with a sur- 
prise, and consequently another second or 
80 elapsed Lefore she took in that it was at 
herself that this fussy, insolent man was 
levelling his loud and ill-bred impa- 
tience. 

She looked round with a quick move- 
ment suggestive of a retort, but the young 
Englishman, now at the head of the gang- 
way, could not see her face, and when she 
spoke her voice was tender and soft,and her 
eyes luminous and appealing. 

“If monsieur will have patience,’ she 
said, with a slight touch of foreign accent, 
‘‘] am not very strong.” 

As she spoke she stepped on to the land. 
The passage from the vessel had occupied 
— filteen or twenty seconds, though 

t has taken many more to describe. 

Once more her eyes bad met those of 
the young Englishman. He raised his 
hat. 

“Will you allow me to help you?” he 
said, ‘‘as soon as this—this gentleman, who 
seems in such a hurry, has finished block- 
ing the way ?’’ 

For the fussy man in his haste had drop- 
ped one of his “details,’’ and with laaen 
hands was floundering after it as it rolled 
on the ground, 

Everyone was glad. No one offered to 
help bim, 

Suddenly the lady stooped, picked up the 
arcel, an ve it the its owner, who, feel- 
ng bis position, barely thanked her. 

The young Englis man, enioying the 
discomfiture of the ‘brute who bad insuilt- 
ed a woman,’’ while half annoyed that his 
punishment should be curtailed, could not, 
nevertheless, refrain from giving an ex- 
clamation of admiration. 

“Why did you do that ?”’ he cried. ‘*Cad! 
It served him right.” 

“Perhaps it was a more exquisite re- 
venge,”’ said the lady. 

There was atwinkle of merriment now 
in the eyes, 

Something in their expression made the 
mirth infectious, The young man laughed, 
and the lady looked at him frankly and 
laughed too, 

“But the train will be full,’’ she said, 
“and here comes my maid. ‘You oftered 
just now to help me, perhaps——’’ 

‘ “You will let me?’ he said quite joy- 
ully. 

“Ah! and you will tell me,’’said the lady 
with her pretty foreign acoent, ‘for the 
Metropole ought I to go to Victoria or to 
Charing Croes?’’ 

The last name she pronounced as if it 
had been spelt with an 8S: thus, Sbaring 
Cross, 

“To Charing Cross,”’ replied the yeung 
man, 

“Charing,’’ said the lady as he accom- 
panied her towards the train he was indi- 
cating. ‘Charing, not Sharing. Thank 
you.”’ 

‘I did not mean to correct you,” he said 
with a amile. 

“No, but I thank you for it, Your Eng- 
lish is difficult for me,” she replied. “If 
you would speak in French—— This car? 
A compartment to ourselves, S-ules! Que 
nous sommes heureuses, n’est ce pas, 
Virginie!" she added, turning slowly to 
her tnaid, 

Asshe spoke the guard, into whose hand 
our young Englishman had managed to 
= half-a-crown, came upand locked the 

oor, 


“And now how can omy | you ?”” a 
the lady, turning u im those wonder- 
fal eyes which ied first attracted his atten- 
tion. 


He saw now that they were big, and that 
they seemed very dark. Their pupils bad 
a way of dee ng suddenly and spread- 
sie ad ye f t dark 

ve thes noe 0 . 
news, for the octal eotet ot the them- 
selves in a 9, light was of a red- 
brown, like that of a ripe chestnut, and 
just round the edge wasa narrow rim of 


The face,whence shone the lustrous eyes, 
was oval and pale. The mouth was small, 
well-shaped, and red. 

The nose was straight, and the nostrils 
neatly cut. The eyebrows were strongly 
marked, and of a brown a few shades 
darker then that of the bair, 

The re, clad in a traveling dress of a 
pretty e of gray, was slight and sup- 

le. 


a “There is one thing more than I can ao,”’ 
said the young man suddenly, and he took 
oft bis hat and was gone. 

“He will come back,” said the lady, turn- 
ing quickly to her maid and speaking, 
curiousiy enough, without a foreign accent, 
and in English, ‘surely he will come 
back.”’ 

As she spoke the train moved off from 
the quay. 

In Dover Town station, a few minutes 
later, he appeared at the window of their 
>. gumemeeane He held two steaming cups 
of tea. 

“Indeed, {do not know how to thank 
you,’ said the lady ; ‘‘you have been more 
than kind. Pardon me, but am I not right? 
Your name is Hanbury, is it not? Percy 
Hanbury ?” 

The young man looked at her in amaze- 
nent. 

**Yes,”” he answered. ‘How did you 
know ? How could you have known?” 

She lowered ber eyebrows, Inthe shadow 
her pupils distended rapidly. The black 
encroached upon the red-brown of the 
iris, even to the tiny rim of gold. Her 
voice sounded differently as she slowly an- 
swered, 

“IT have seen you before,” she said 
dreamily. “Last week in Petersburg. 1 
saw this meeting shadowed in the astral 
light.”’ 

He was still looking at her in his aston- 


ishment. The guard blew his whistle, 
and witb uplif hand called “Right be’- 
ind !”’ 


The engine gave her screa:n. 

“And I,”’ he said, recovering himself, for 
the time was short, “who have not these 
occult means of divination, may I know to 
whom! have had the honor of speak- 


ing ?” 

Phe lady took from ber handbag a card- 
case, from the cardcase a card. 

The train was moving off. 

‘Many, many thanks,”’ she said; ‘believe 
me I am deeply grateful to you. Good-bye 
and aul wiederseben.”’ 

They were gone now,and standing on the 
=r he read the name upon the card. 

t was this— 


THE PRINCESS PorprP ZA ROWENSKA. 





CHAPTER II. 
Atthe Lord Warden, Percy Hanbury 


found a letter awaiting him. It was from 
his sister, and it ran as follows: 


Emperor’s Mansions, 8S.W., Wednesday. 
“DEAR OLD PEROY,—I direct this to 
Dover, for I sup by this time you must 
be on your way bome,and as my last letter 
was returned to me from Venice I conclude 
a 7 must have left just before it ar- 
rived. Why don’t you leave your address, 
you stupid boy, when you move on sud- 
denly? And why will you write on post- 
cards? Of course [ could have witten to 
Basle, but as I had wasted nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour tue week before on the let- 
ter which I got back, it did not seem to me 
that you deserved it. In that letter I had 
told you all sorts of things, and now I have 
to repeat them. In the first place, 1 told 
you that Etheland I are getting tired of 
each Other—at least, she wanis to get home 
to her babies, and I really cannot expect 
her to —% 3 ine compaay much longer. She 
has been here nearly three weeks, and 
there is not anyone else!l care to ask. So 
you see, dear, I want you to come hoine 
soon. Then there is another reason, too, 
why I want you. About a fortnight ago 
(and all this I told youin my wasted let- 
ter!) our dear pretty goose of a mother 
came tosee me, It sounds borrible to write 
like this of one’s parents, but, much as we 
love her, we cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact that she is frivolous and silly, and I 
have barely patience with her. She has 
dyed ber hair again—it isa sort of golden 
bronze this time—and she wears higher 
heels and is more conspicuous-looking 
every time 1 see her. She waated me to 
admire her boots; a fair-sized mouse could 
with ease, and perhaps even on its hind 
legs, walk under the instep. I could not, 
and I ventured a little remonstrance, and 
then—well, you know her way. She 
thougbtcit rather hard that she should be 
dictated to by herown daughter, and that 


when ev one else was so kind, and her 
husband adored her, and when since her 
second marriage she did not even ask us to 


live with her, she thought it was not un- 
reasonable to expect to be allowed to dress 
as she pleased, and “Theophilus,” she said, 
always liked her taste in dress, and “The. 
ophilus”’ wasa good judge. I might have 
said that our worthy stepiather was an old- 
dunes, but i refrained, and presently she 





cheered up wonderfally, and after a time 





out came the secret of her visit. “The- 
opbilus,” it appears, does not approve of 
gambling, but when mother was at Monte 
Carlo she made the acquaintance of a Mrs. 
Vereker, who persuaded her to play, and 
bv sotne wonderful fluke our mother actu- 
ally broke the bank! There, Percy, does 
not that teke your breath away? Well, 
what does she do then but invest the whole 
of the money in diamonds! Now she is 
afraid to carry them about with ber, and as 
“Theophilus” knows nothing about them, 
and assbe was passing through London, 
she brought them here for you to take 
charge of them for ber. They are in the 
house now, and it nakes me nervous. So 
I wish you would come home esocn. 1 
wanted to putthemin the bank, but for 
some reason or other she would not hear of 
it. Inever saw sach stones. They are 
magnificent. Mr. Vereker, the lady's hus- 
band, helped her to choose them. If mo- 
ther had been wise, she would have told 
Genera! Bedford (I cannot call bim — 
all about it, and invested the money. How- 


ever, she did not, and there it 1s. In my. 


former letter I told ¥ .. all this. Motber 
and General Bedford have gone up to Soot- 
land. I have lots more to say, but Ethel is 
waiting for me to go to the Academy. The 

ictures are not so very bad. There are one 
or two on whicb I want your opinion. And 
now, darling cay good-bye. 

“Ever your loving sister, 
“JgaN HANBURY.” 


“P.8.—The Smiths in the flat below us 
have let it at last. Itis taken for a month 
at ten guineasa week. They go to Bou- 
logne on Friday, and the lady who has 
taken itcomesin on Monday. Otherwise 
we are al] as you left us.” 


**] will go home to-morrow,” said Percy 
to himself, “Fancy the little mother break- 
ing the bank !”’ 

And the wind rose, and there blew a hur- 
ricane, and the waves broke upon the shore, 
and threw the salt spray high,so that some- 
times the drops were dasbed against the 
windows of the rooin where Percy lay try- 
ing to sleep. 

But sleep caine late, for his head was full 
of the events of the day; and when at 
length it closed nis eyes, he chought he was 
in the Casino at Monte Carlo, and Princess 
Popp2a, covered with diamonds, was play- 
ing a winning game. 


* * 7 * * ” 


Percy Hanbury was not the only person 
whose attention had been attracted by the 
appearance of the Princess Pop 

A man of ordinary enough aspect who 
had been loitering about the quay and 
watching the people land was so inuch 
struck by it that he burried off to Dover 
station, took a ticket for London, and en- 
tered the next compartment to that in which 
were seated the Princess and ber maid. 

He !eant out of the window and appeared 
intent upon calling the attention of the 
newspaper boy. 

By the time he had achieved his object 
the train was moving. As long as he could 
see him he stared at Percy Hanbury, who 
stood on the platform with the card in his 
band, and then he drew in his head and 
made himself very comfortable in the 
cushions, 

{t Percy could have looked into the com- 
partment where the Princess sat, possib! 

+ his rest that night might have been still 
— deferred and his dreams more com- 
plex. 

He would have seen Virginie come over 
from the far corner and plant herself un- 
ceremoniously beside the Princess, and, if 
he had been near, it would assuredly have 
surprised him to have heard the conversa- 
tion which ensued. 

“No wonder you’re not lucky at cards, 
Poppy, for at everything else your luck is 
marvellous! Wonderlul! What begin. 
ning could have been better? You pose as 
a mystic at once,’’ 

That was perhaps a curious way for a 
tnaid to address a Princess. 

**] was astonished myself. It was extra- 
ordinary.”’ 

“How on earth did you recognize 
him?” 

“That was not so wonderful as that he 
was there to be recognized,” said Princess 
Poppwa. ‘We'll bave a lobster and some 
re to-night on the strength of 

And that, perhaps, was an odd way for a 
Princess to speak to her maid, 

And when the proposed little supper was 
taking place in Princess Poppsea’s room at 
the Metropole, the man who had travelled 
from Dover in the next compartment to 
hers was consulting his note-book in a bed- 
room at the same hotel, and on the same 
floor, while the spray was being dashed up 
against Percy’s window. 

In the flatin Emperor’s Mansions, Miss 
Hanbury, having carefully seen that the 
diamonds lay safely in their velvet-case 
went to bed. : 

“If Percy bad reached Dover when my 
letter got there, I am sure he will be home 
to-tnorrow,.” 

And with pleasant thoughtsshe went to 
noon Sure enough he turned up the next 

‘How nice it isto have you back a 
you dear old boy!” cried Bis sister, Sat 
= her arms round his neck and kissed 
iim. “And what a sunburnt fellow it is! 
Let me see, is there any other change ? 
You have curied up the ends of your mous- 
tache. They must come duwn! There—like 
that.”’ 

“Indeed, they shan’t, Jean ! Nothing of 
the sort. What a conservative you are! 
You are like all women—never let any of 
your inen-kind make the least alteration in 





their appearance— would you, John, eh 
would you?” and, with a brotherly love of 








: 
: 





“You bear, Percy! Myarm! Ob! Le 
me go! And I won’t be called John. Oh, 
but 1 will, I will—anything, you vid dari. 
ing, now I have you back again !” 

“Where's Ethel?” asked Hanbury, giv. 
ted the arm « final twist, and releasing 
t. 


“Gone home,” said treme at my 
wrist, savage—the mar your hor. 
rid fingers! ‘She started this morning at 
ten o’clock. Jack bas taken it upon him- 
self, in his mother’s to develop 
measles, and so off Ethel had to go. Now 
tell ne all about yourself. But waitaimin- 
ute; I will tell Parks to let us have lunch 
atonce.’’ 

A few minutes later _— were sitting in 
the snug dining-room, d Dg a suffi. 


cient! m repast. 
uN Well, i thetares place, John, I am in 
love.”’ 


“You are not!” cried Jean. 

“Tam, I tell u,” said her brother. 
“Complexion a little pale but exquisite ; 
teeth magnificent; hair giorious; figure 
neat, tall, well developed ; eyes—by Jove, 
what eyes—!” 

“Percy, stop! Don’t teaseme. You are 
not in earnest! Alter your appearance 
every day—curl your moustache up, wax 
it, out it off—shave your head—do anything 
on u like but fall in love! Dear 
old , 1 want to live with you always, 
and housexeep for you. Oh, of course,you 
will marry, but not yet, dear. Give me a 
few more years.” 

“You dear little goose !”’ cried Hanbury, 
laughing. “Who is talking of marrying? 
{ said I wasin love. Why, the two things 
are totally different. Nobody ever marries 
for love nowadays. We tall in love after 
marriage, you unsophisticated one, with 
somebody else’s wife!’ 

“You are frivolous,’’ said Mies Hanbury, 
“and I was in earnest.” 

**But so am I,” said Percy. 

“Then who is this—this person?”’ asked 
Miss Hanbury. 

“Ah, that is what you want to know!” 
cried Percy. “I wish you would tell Parks 
not to putso much salt in this anchovy 
stuff. By the bye,” he added, jumping up, 
“T knew there was something I want to 
ask you about. The diamonds! Where 
are they? Let me see them.” 

‘“‘Anchovy toast is naturally salt,’’ said 
Jean, standing up for the cook and hercwn 
housekeeping. “If you want to see mo- 
ther’s diamonds, come along.”’ 

She led the way into her own room. She 
unlocked a drawer in a wardrobe and took 
out a Jeather case. 

“There,” she said. She raised the neat 
cover, 

Percy gave an exclamation of astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

“Did you ever see anything so magniti- 
cent?” said Jean. ‘Look at the size, and 
the cutting !’’ 

She took out a superb necklace as she 
spoke, and laid it on her knee. 

“And that is not al!,’’ she went on, tak- 
ing out 8 tray from the case and displaying 
fresh beauties. “Look at these bracelets 
and this brooch. And here is a spray for 
the hair. When mother showed them to 
me, I was domb with admiration, Fancy 
their being all hers, Percy, and fancy her 


breakin 6 bank !”’ 
“Good racious, Jean!’’ cried Percy, 


‘they are fit for crown jewels. I never 
saw such stones. Poor little mother! I 
don’t wonder that she was afraid to carry 
them about with her. They are magnifi- 
cent, That Mr. Vereker must have been 4 
pretty good judge. 

“*{ will of roll up n now,” said 
Jean, ‘and I want you to keep the key. It 
makes me nervous, so you take it, will you, 
Percy ?”” 

“Very well,” said her brother,and he put 
the key into his pocket. 

“Now tell me you were joking about be- 
ing in love,” pleaded Jean. 

‘“T can’t tell you that,” said Percy ; “but, 
if you like, I will tell you al! about it, and 
then you can judge whetber I have seen 
enough of the lady for my case to be seri- 
ous.”’ 

He related then his experience of the day 
before. 

“The extraordinary gg of it was her 
knowing my name, you believe in 
clairvoyance, Jean ?’’ 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Hanbury 
earnestly. 

““Well—well, I think I do,”’ said ber bro- 
ther. 

Jean frowned a little. 

“There was something different about 
her from anyone else I bave ever seen; and 
there caine such an odd look into her eyes 
when she spoke of the astral light. If not 
by occult means, how do you account [or 
her knowing my name ?” f 

“1 do not account for it. It wasa trick 0 
some sort. And what is this w: nderful be 
ing’s name?”’ 

“Princess Poppwa——”’ 

“Not Rowenska!”’ cried Jean. i 

‘Princess Poppsea Rowenska,” answere 
Percy in surprise. - 
ante wee silence fora moment. The 

anbury spoke. ’ 

“The lady wee fae taken the Smiths 
flat!” she said. 


CHAPTER IIL 

ID I not say Auf wiedersehen ?” cried 
the Princess, { 
It was a few days after the events = 
tne last chapter, and Percy Hanbury, poe 
ning upstairs to his uwn domsins, bad 
Princess Po with ber maid, ghe 
emerged froin the lift at her landing. joak 

was in evening dress, and an opera © 
lay lightly on her shoulders. 
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‘ ink 10 he nnary;” sald Peroy ; “T did 
not think to have the Pleasure of Seeing 













When her Oung lady saw her iriend in ° ° 
” 4 SUCh a condition sie. Proposed a plan Which S fi d Uu f { 
y a pl sentences Footttty,» i as 4 ra quite stunned poor Madetmotneli by cent C an Se u a 
-D, audacity, ad, ow 
said the Princeas, none ig ol . Jou tind This was’;p S, and ® theatre in Made.| BRonzEp STEEL.—It is at steel 
ere eee thing” as Coincidence fat SAY, old man,” Harry Kimberly | @0iselie’s Ih aby REG Pat to some use ee | olkes Wto the wg, it with olive 
ratlior that what Jou scan orter life cait | | to bis friends yy yo WU wright, “whaca | talent which ae neo altivated sant whieh | Oil and exposing i so te a 


of boiling Water, 

Ivory.—To Polish iy, rub first with 
fine glass. Per, and then’ en 8 piece of 
Wet linen cloth dipped in wdered pum. 
ice- lish May be 


‘oincidence’ is’ in reality Only the effect divinity she is, to be sure! Yo a! 
ot ayeaml code of laws real as those which | “ter face!” Her form !" sith 
make the sun to give | bt, or the Sarth to | _ Thecnrtain had just risen ina well-known 
turn On its axis? Watch the trivial matters | Strand theatre, upon a ballet, and the « re- 


ademoiselie bad cultivated thoroughly, 
1 

















wiere danseuss” i After repeated sutreatios, during which ne. The final 
pe bee onan see vate Hg a of the foregroun d, had called, Orth teeny = the excitement siademoisel 10s headache grew — by, washed oo or fine Seana ap- 
hat call ‘Co cidences tion” : me Stadily wore She at last ielded, and the | plied with oth wetted 
does not prove by its frequency that s0me now, 7 


Suds, 


TIMING SPEED. A Hartford man has in- 
vented an &pparatus for timing horses, 


idden power is at work. { Svuld tell you | “I must meet her,” replied his compan. 
ee thing Ab, Mr. Hanbury, Tite ion, who had been gazing Faptly at her, “by 
cneatieinaa y the inner light is all of | 80me pene, forl have dreamed of 
































Such was the Story Jack Wainwright 
heard, and then he asked her naine, Was 
» after 







































such a that destiny all, at work in this? Tue clock with three hands—minute d 
inystery,’? off her gloves and put out h fee!) that she tg my —- and often, and J name he rd was “Pauline Raemy,” that and quarter-second—ig started by the offi. 
She drew gl p ut her Kimberly laughed a8 loud as he d . | Of the gir} whom he had 80 distinetly said | cial timer. When the winning horse touches 
hand. ight,” she anid ing fall then he said— ared ; he would n iw : the wire the clock is sto ped by electricity. 
yen oe pturning fu upon “Oh, Wainwright, 80 You are canght j All that was Changed now, however, and | At the same instant the current opens a 
him her laminoug eyes, the.toils of love at last | Y _ nit Was witha ha Y heart that he heard camera, which Photographs the horse and 
Tee pupils were distended to the golden » Wearied man _ the ame | ry a aus when he hed | Come. Of the dinner hig the clock face, 
"a t is late. T have been to the theatre ang back to Gane Walnwrighe, who Can date ome oe Rive ar might to Introduce — ~ ue ents whim or has in = 
Iam tired. But to-morrow ? & baliee nee . ~<w Yu in love with It seemed to bim she would never ooine, otiennee A. Mit ec ‘_ re 
“My sister would be ¥ Jove! it ine into @ nize sability of making stone pe 


ed to 
your acquaintance,” bei Poroy, with ea But at last Miss Raemy was announced, and 


po! iteness than truth. «]¢ you would allow 
” 


“I bave been feeling the loneliness of a 
crowd,” said Princegs Poppsea with her 


who she is, or What she is! T’love her, 
pretty accent, “but J 86@ that you are kind 


and meet herI must and Shall, Bat let us 








traction, and each tont wil] be exactly the 
in, and Oh, how little attention he Paid to Same as that 

Neca Brest London. How + shall be | 4TOp the subject,» those de! ; A 

pleased & be presented to Miss Hanbury} ~Willingly,” answered Kimberly, «But have deliginws the soule nutes ow y ae ae + uCKS—The coke-dust at gas 
Perhaps you will come in to five o'clock tea hag a me, reds Ot thee should m pave a waste prdack ut pn pap Ss 
: I l o ® pretty member of thecorps de ballet . 
pe ight!" nm Gied. Once — what would Mias my,to whom yor were | friend juinner was poles, eng, our panies ure udliaing it in a od. nerative 


betrothed at her birth, Say?’ 

“*M lag ~ 4 I have never 8€60,and it is 
@bsurd to thin Of binding a fellow like 
that at the teuder aye of thres years, And 
though Ny parents do Gesire thiy con nec. 
tion, { will ‘Marry none but her whom J 
have seen to-nigbt.” 

“Ah, well”—and hig friend sighed—«go 
your way! But, Jack, we have al Ways been 

iends,and } have Only sought to influence 
you for your own KOOd, 80 forgive ime if I 


manner, The dust is washed, and after. 
wards mixed wits tar and Pitch in such 
Proportions that, when moulded, it wil] re- 
tain a solid form. The iquettes are th. n 
Sold for tuel, Coal-dust has for years been 
Utilized in this way, but coke briquettes are 
new. 


Perey ran Up very lightly to bia own 
flat, 


“John?” 

“Yes,” 

“Are you asleep ?” 

“No, come in,” 

And Percy went in. Hesat down on the 
edge of his sister's bed, 

“I want you to do Something fur me, 
please,” 

“What is it?” 

“I want you to ©ome and cal] to-inorrow 
on Princess Rowenska,’’ 

Jean Hanbury bad anticipated this. She 
was wise in her £eNeration, 

‘Very weil, Pe “yal 

“You area 90d little girl,” said ber bro- 
ther, “and I wij] kiss you if you like, and 
notwithstanding your kind Permigsion J] 
Will in no wa 'Dutilate MY appearance— 
and you shall} housekeep for me for years 
to come,” 

“Please Heaven, Percy,” said Jean, 

The next day Miss Hanbury and her bro. 
ther descended the great stone stairs at 
Emperor's Mansione to the flat below their 
own, 

The Princess was playing the Piano, and 
She roge ag they were “DN DOUNCEd, Young 





0 & remote corner, by a Splashing 
fountain, Miss my suddeniy broke the 
silence that had fallen Upon therm, 

“Mr, Wainwright,”and her tace was 

te 

suffused with blushes—_«y have not yet Buacg Watnur.—a most remarkable 
imitation of black walnut has lately been 
manufactured from r pine, the qualit 
and appearance of the arene being suc 
a8 to defy detection, except upon very close 
examination, To accomplish this One 
of walnut peel extract js mixed with six 
parts of Water, and with this solution tue 
Wood is coated, When the material is half 
ately dry a solution ot bichromate of Potash with 

“Pauline, forgive ime for speaking xq | Water is ry bbed on it, and the made Walnut 
8000, but I must tell you how | love you, ‘8 ready for use. 
bow I worship You, and oh! I veg that you Tur WEATHER.—It has lately been 
will not refuse ine ope, lor you are the pointed out that the banner of steam Biven 


for not Mentioning the “arrence here to. 
bight. Ang I cannot do as I would. 
But—_» 

“Do not speak of it, Pauline—inay I call 
you that?” 

And then he could contain bimself no 
longer, and he bro. ® forth Passion- 


The warm heart of Wainwright was 
ched, 


“No more apologies, tor | Was wrong to 
take offence ao quickly,” 

With this the two Separated, Kim berly to 
BO back to hig club, and Wainwright to 
haunt the stage door uuti| his tair inamo- 
rata should appear, 

She soon caine out, and Sprang quickly 














into & hired cab which Was waiting 





You have taken my beart by stormy,” 

He looked at her iinploringly, Sbe did not 
raise her eyes, but said — 

“Oh, Mr, Wainwright, you do not know 
What you are Saying, tor the very night 


To his Surprise, the Carriage he was fol- 
lowing sto Péd in tront of a Palatial West 
End mans on, where a banker of large for. 
tune lived, 





h- 1 6cessar ,| . Here the fair unknown left her cab which | when’ you Saved me I had dong some- | hundred feat long or wore behind the moy. 
and Prisca te the n said: 7 Introduction, drove away at once, : thing for which 1 shai; always be ashamed; 28 cars. In dry weather, on the other 
ti- L “But it is 80 kind of you to take pity on Suddenly she screamed, and Wainwright | and 1! you knew, you could never say | hand, the steam rapidly disappears, and in 


ad ne, Mise Hanbury, [ was Saving to Mr, bad time Only to see that a ruffian, attracted 


SOIne instances ig so Quickly drank y 
by the glitter of her diamonds, was trying 


y 
the thirsty air as lo make no Visible cloud 





“That I love you? Ay,I could, and do 





, , tall. 

1e that ot bein One in a crowd and your ! to get them, before he Sprang to her assigt- Say it, tor I know to What you refer, Dear- | a 

London is ry me,”’ ; . - i ance, and disabled the man with a few est, l loved You from the moment I saw ee 

c- “And you are alone in town ?” gaid Miss | well-aimed blows, your sweet tace at tuat theatre ; and as you 

I did not come after that, I at last sought out 

g Hanbury, When be turned to ask if she were hurt, ~ ; q 

. “A loue,” answered the Princess, she tremulously thanked him for his time- | ber whose place you bad taken, aud she oO ite Sra tl 
J As she spoka she leant over towards one ly aid with tears in her beautifu! eyes, and | told me ail, Now will = teil ob may | — eK men ss saieeeen an 
4 of the many littie tables that crowded the then ran into the house, bope a little that some dav you wi e ine HINTS.—It has been claimed t at 40 per 
4 


room, and took Up & rice-paper fan, Per- enough to marry ine 7” 


When the butier had closed the heavy . 1 ; 
hall doors, Walowright re:nained Standing | “Yes, Jack,” she Whispered, so low that 
n the pavement rubbing his eyes, and | be must needs bend his head tO hear; and 
dering if it were alla dream then she said, Very Bhyly, «ft wit} not be | longer than an Unpainted one and look 
"ieee ied was his cab waiting, SO Ver) bard, tor j think I joye you al- betler at the same time, 
y.*? Ls - a al - s 
He paid and disinissed the driver,and then . * ae ae REES.—To protect trees from the gird- 
less you, my darling, for those words! ] t mi Wrap a pi of two-pl red 
turned homeward, trying to unravel the Ana, pledes God, you shat never repent | ing of mice, P & piece Ply tar 
: thera 1” ‘OF peach trees ordinary pasteboard is bet- 
What oe apt gag cae anette And he gathered Ler close in his 4arina, tor, as Coal tar or any of tne products of pe. 
ee doing a ” y P and their 11ps met in a kiss that sealed their troleum is sometimes injurious, 
= betrothal, Seen 5 ~ ; 
j d he ve it CEMENT F LOORS,—( ement floors are not 
=< ee = ” wd ® b © Mf bal bi T rat-proof unless pounded glass be mixed 
3 i f tair-baired, blue. Three months aiter, all fashionable on- | with the cement before the laying of the 
od aller wet dreams of his Sonn and left | don went to tie wedding, : | floor. The ordinary glass Slag froin glass 
by the nest day, longing for evening to} And as Mr. Harry Kimberly went up to | fsetories is excellent for the purpose, and 
a= bat he might go to the theatre, and | Congratulate the beide, he said, “But jt 8 | will cost but little, as it is USUsL1Y thrown 
Son has besutifal unkrot again, ‘ too bad that Jack should marry the pre. | AWAY a8 refuse, 
a | mnlere danseure, CON DITION PowpErRs. — The Principal 


n was examining her Critically, 
Princess Po P88 wore a loose robe of gold. 
colored Indian silk, 

AS she sat on a low divan this fell grace. 
fully round her. Her face was white to-day, 
and, by contrast, her eves looked very dark’ 
Sbe moved thein restiessly, 

‘And do you make a jong Stay ?” asked 
Miss Han bury presently, 





896 Ww 
Viduality of its new mistreas had nade 


itself te t. 








One or two 'nore pictures bad been ak on 
the walle, Some bowls of long-stal ked | lies 
| Stood on the tables, 





ne every night that | 7 Biter eens | Constituent ot nearly al] Condition powders | 
boat Eira amlae Orental drapery jo jase — on . . THE GrRowrnH OF CHILDREN, —The rate | is fenugreek, It isn very cheap SULSance, | 
there, ; In "place of his enslaver Was a mt wal ot renee in haven — Seeing to ad _ My aanae 1 ore A 
. tood i i ious French woinan who pitrou. | gex, bus, at ¢ © age Of eleven and ty 6:V6 ! sing quantity in cut fooc ee times 
and plano. in By Cpt yen penne we Nala Stage with more tacility, if | years, boys are larger and seavier than | 4 week is an excellent Sppelizer, aNd as itis 
There had come with the Princessa Beueral | jess race, than her predecessor, | girls; but fro:n that age on the evolution of | armless there is no danger in jts use. A 
86086 of color, At last he resolved to end this cuspense, the girls is inore rapid, and they 80011 ovens _ tablespoontul is sufficient for 4 horse or 4 
“She bas taste,” was Miss Hanbury’s com. and one night boidly sent in hig card to | takethe boys and pass them, til the axe 01 | cow. 
ment, “but she isa Bohemian,” Mademoiseli6’s dressing-rooim, | fifteen years is reached, w hen =e 203 si re “4 SwiIn k.— Many Swine-breeders regard a 
“gz cannot Say,’’ said Princess Poppwxa in He received a courteous summons to en- | ahead again, while the Girls réewmain ne mtr | id Cart) floor the best for a Pig-pen, j 
408wer to Jean's question. “Jt was made ter, and was greeted in voluble Freneh, . stationary. been discoverey | 4st b« high enough to be readily drained, 
Plain to me that I was to come, and it wii! He asked Mademoiselle it sbe could give =A curious rélation has - " -. stature | 90 a8 to be dry at al] times, It is also CuUs- 
| be r6Vealed to me at what time J Shall re- bim any information as to the name and between the Rrowth oi ee rae P ¥? s ie , | tomary With some breeders to remove frowm 
turn, DoI 8€6in to you to speak very address of the young deinoiseile who had | and tn weight. The atrector ne se rn m8 six to eight inches of these arth floors 
Strangely taken her place one night, ree are weighed in eenaKen, bis | °¥Ery Kote) al the ving the nned 
The Princess turned to Percy. Jack Wainwright, With bis Sunny hazel | tor turée years ghe earth to the fel, S anc renewing 46 Noors 


“You must forgive me if at times I for. 

Bet that [ am no longer with those who 

| PORGeRg knowledge of hidden things, _ ; 

| would I might teach you. There is much 

to learn, 4nd it seemeu to me that perbaps 

I Startled you when ] confronted you with 

Your name last week at Dover. I wil! try 
not to ©V6r again,”’ 

A servant brought in tea, The Princess 
P®rforined ber duties prettily, and the 
On Versation turned off easily to triviali. 
lies, the theatres, books, the pictures of the 
Year, 


fi The Visit came very smoothly to an 
nd, 


“Well? Said Percy as Jean and he en- 
‘ered their Own roo 


“Well,” said Jean. 


i y 4 bas OL S8Erved that their est th 
one-cropped, yeliow hair,tali ana PUPS daily,ane he 7 With fresh earth. 
ps nt was wae hood to resist,and cer- growth does not take Place regula ae “be Ca BHAGE.—South of Pennsylvania cab. 
tainly this little Frenchwoman could not progressively, but bY stages nr te “sy | bages are kept in winter by being placed 
Sees wiatetone the tender glances and de|j- intervals of rest, W eight _ <r ioe ed in rows, the he«ds close together and the 
lervais © equilibe i. 
70 DC BO Well knew how to periods alter inte : 
batew, aan * promise Of strictest While the Weight in — me oe | close that all fe heads form « covering to 
gecr. : { 4tionary i Ie + a] . . 
~, wy betes “. ‘os young pon poy vetennel Of Staiurea eur. | the ground, there being no Space between 
ninaid to her dear ) : 
ne care “go, until she learned the reaponds with a Period | Of minimun aug. straw, and cornstalka As the cabtages at 
room ey ot 4 al Ivé her, and went mentation of Weight. The Vital forces go required the are cut off from the k 
fortune her feet tulght g er, | DOU appear to work on both sides at nce, whieh are left in the 6reund to throw out 
—— “ Ttaofa companion | These Variations are subject tothe ing uence | enrouta ont early greets in sae spring. 
ee ran lng looked upon Ot the seasons, During autuwin and early I 
per er foriner mistr ati ve winter, the Child accu us ulate« Weight, while NvT-BEa KING, — It has been demon. 
her asa friend, on wccount of her autir ng | bis stature increases slowly; but during | strated that nut-bearing trees can be nade 
devotion. to spring, stature receives a Veritahle push, | to Pay More tuan the interest on the value 
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The End of Things. 

Poets and romancers have been hard 
upon autumn. Dreary pictures have been 
drawn tor us of ‘‘chill October’’ and ‘ sui- 
cidal November,’’ with their bare tree- 
trunks, leaden skies and general air of 
desolation. 

Without doubt there is something melan- 
choly in the fall of the leaf. It betokens 
the end of something, and human-kind— 
callous, even pachydermatous as it can be 
upon occasion—feels involuntary sadness 
about endings. Who ever finishes a pleas- 
ant book withouta sigh of regret—some- 
times even a sob of sorrow? An accus- 
tomed occupation is abandoned or resigned 
to others with the same sense of disloca- 
tion that one feels in putting aside the book 
which has become a friendly companion. 

Thus it is that, when the autumn leaves 
do ‘‘strow the brooks in Vallambrosa,’’ an 
involuntary sadness creeps over us as we 
gaze across the dull gray landscape. Au- 
tumn is the year’s old age, and though 
there be something tnat is chill and life- 
Jess about it, as there often is about old 
age, there is yet the same tender charm in 
the gradual and natural decay of the year 
that one often sees in the closing years of a 
happy and righteous old age. 

The seasons of the year and the lives ot 
men are full of parallels, as the moralists 
and preachers of all ages have not failed to 
point out. It is natural enough that au- 
tumn, treading rapidly, as it often does, 
upon the heels of golden summer, should 
sadden human-kind; yet, after all, what is 
there more beautiful in life than the season 
of falling leaves? 

There is something about an autumn 
day in the country which soothes and soft- 
ens wondrously. The brilliant tints of sum- 
mer have melted into a soft harmony of 
gray and russet; the blues, the greens, the 
crimsons, the golden yellows have faded; 
the vivid contrasts are gone, and the neu- 
tral tints, which are the distinguishing 
charm ot Northern lands, give their tone 
to the landscape. 

The autumn of the year is a reflective 
time, like the autumn of lite. It is a sea- 
son for counting up—not the casting up of 
commerce, the striking of averages, and 
the carrying forward of balances, but the 
harvest of a quiet eye, the blind man’s 
holiday of the closing year. 

He who loves the seasons loves nature, 
and the lové ot nature is part of that na- 
tural religion which is implanted and in- 
herent. Autumn, indeed, is not the only 
division of the year which gives us mate- 
ria] tor reflection. The seasorfs are full of 
suggestion tothose who can read the les- 
sons Of earth and sky. The frosts of win- 
ter, the buds of spring, the perfumed 
breezes of summer, are each as morally 
educative as the grays of autumn. 

That king, who impiously said that had 
he been consulted at the Creation he could 
have suggested several improvements, 
would Lave been puzzled to invent a fifth 
season, or to endow the existing ones with 
a fresh charm. 








The feeling which causes people to dis-' 
like autumn is akin to that which makes 
us fearful of death. ‘I detest autumn; 
everything is so cold and damp!” we say, 
and we gather our cloaks about us with a 
shiver. 

Death is dreaded as much because it is 
the end of things as because we know not 
that which follows it. The falling of the 
leaves betokens the end of the year’s joy- 
ousness. The rosy cheek pales and the 
smile dies away. 

Yet, although the seasons have a gen- 
eral likeness, the separate days which are 
their units show infinite diversity. The 
days follow each other, and resemble not. 
No two days are ever exactly alike, even 
as there is some difference between the 
most similar faces. 

It is probable—albeit it is one of those 
things which can never be demonstrated — 
that there never were two exactly similar 
days. The clouds have a different hue, or 
they lie lower, or the wind has veered a 
point. How like is all this to the days of a 
man’s life! The parallel is so close that it 
boots not to follow it further. 

To the reflective mind, this whole matter 
of endings isa sad one. It is curious to 
speculate how, had there been no death in 
nature, men would have looked upon the 
finishing of things. Perhaps the absence 
of that great mystic stop would have 
changed all the aspects ot life. Undoubt- 
edly there are endings in lite when it is a 
hymn of rejoicing that is sung instead of 
the accustomed elegy. 

Most men, we fancy, are glad to be at 
the end of their courtship, although wo- 
men are apt to cast lingering glances be- 
hind. The paying of the last debt of a 
burdensome series causes no sentimental 
regrets because of the process being fin- 
ished. The youth feels no sorrow at leav- 
ing school; he is eager to be out in the 
world, and to experience its sweets at 
first-hand. The stern ‘‘It is finished,’’ 
which will meet him at every turn, he 
knows nothing of. 

It is a wasted or a mis-spent life whose 
autumn comes too soon, or is repulsive and 
unlovely. As the fall of the year is the 
calmest and most touching of the seasons, 
so should the decline of lite be the loveli- 
est and the sweetest of the seven ages of 


man. 
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QUALITY, not quantity, is the thing that 
determines the perfectness of a lite. And 
like asin northern lands, where there is 
only a week or two from the melting ot 
the snow to the cutting of the hay, the 
whole harvest of life may be gathered ina 
very little space, and all be done which is 
needed to make life complete. fas your 
life this completeness? Can you be ‘‘sat- 
isfied’’ with it because the river of the 
flowing hours bore down some grain of 
gold amidst the mass of mud, and, not- 
withstanding many sins and failures, you 
have thus fulfilled the end of your being, 
that you are in some measure trusting and 
serving Heaven? 


THERE is as much danger of hurting the 
brain by idleness as by overwork. Intel- 
lectual power is lessened by the listless- 
ness in which some persons spend their 
lives. Under such conditions the brain 
gradually loses its health, and, saithough 
equal to the demands of a routine exist- 
ence, is unable to stand the strain of sud- 
den emergency. So, when a load ot work 
is unexpectly thrown on it in its unpre- 
pared state, the worst consequences of 
what may be called overwork show them- 
selves. Similarly a man accustomed to 
sedentary pursuits is liable to be physi- 
cally injured by taking suddenly to violent 
exercise. 

THE moment you can make a very sim- 
ple discovery, viz., that obligation to God 
is your privilege and is not imposed asa 
burden, your experience will teach you 
many thinge—that duty is liberty, that re. 
pentance is a release from sorrow, that 
sacrifice is gain, that humility is dignity, 
that the truth from which you hide is a 
healing element that bathes your disord- 
ered life, and that even the penalties and 
terrors of God are the artillery only of 
protection to His realm. 


Tue virtues which are in the mind of 
man, although they are each conceived dif. 
ferently, are no ways separated from one 








another, so that whosoever should be equal 
in fortitude, for instance, would be equal 
in prudence too and temperance and jus- 
tice. Forif you should say that two are 
equal in fortitude, but that the one excels 
in prudeuce, it follows that the fortitude of 
the other is less prudent; and so they are 
not equal ia fortitude either, since the tor—- 
titude of the one is more prudent. And so 
you will find as to the other virtues, if you 
go over them with the same consideration. 

I¥ you meet with a determined and brut- 
ish wickedness, which admonition is only 
likely more and more to infuriate both 
against yourself and against your God, 
then deal not out your admonition, but 
reserve it for a more promising season. 
For it the duty of brotherly reproof is 
based on charity, it ought never to be given 
unless there be greater probability of its 
being beneficial than of its being injunous, 
tor that indeed were a strange charity 
which should persist in administering 
physic when there was good reason to sup- 
pose that it would operate as a poison. 

THE necessity of carefulness in life may 
be argued from three facts: First, the cor- 
rupting influences of social life; secondly, 
the agency of tempting spirits: the great 
arch-tempter has millions of tempting 
spirits under his command; they all work 
insiduously, skiltully, persistently ; thirdly, 
the remaining depravity ot our own na- 
ture; in the best of men in this life some 
elements ot depravity remain more or less 
powerful. These are the tinder for the 
devil’s fire, a fulcrum for the devil’s lever. 
Hence be careful. 


LEAVES seem light and useless, and idle 
and wavering, and changeable,—they even 
dance; yet God has made them part of the 
oak. In doing so He has given us a les- 
son: not to deny the stout-heartedness 
within because we see the lightsomeness 
without. 

THE failings of good men are commonly 
more published in the world than their 
good deeds; and one fault ot a well-deserv- 
ing man shall meet with more reproaches 
than all his virtues praise; such is the 
force of ill-will and ill-nature. 


Proeress in excellence of goodness is 
shown in the increasing dominion of the 
spirit over the flesh, in that it becomes 
easier to us to overcome ourselves, also to 
gain the victory over besetting sins, even 
over our special weaknesses. 


Do not have one code of maxims tor pro- 
fession and one for practice, and make up 
your consciences as the Neapolitans do 
their beds, with one set of turniture for 
show and another for use. 


THE integrity of the heart, when it is 
s'réngthened by reason, is the principal 
source of justice and wit; an honest man 
thinks nearly always justly. 


IF strict justice be not the rudder of all 
our other virtues, the faster we sail, the 
farther we shall find ourselves trom that 
haven where we would be. 


Ir is not so much the years we have 
spent as the use we have made of them, 
that will count when our life-work is 
reckoned up. 

THERE are nettles everywhere, but 
smooth green grasses are more common 
still. The blue of heaven is larger than 
the cloud. 

WE may train ourselves in a habit of pa- 
tience and contentmeut on the one hand, 
or of grumbling and discontent on the 
other. 


HE generous who is always just, and 


the just who is always generous, may, un- 
announced, approach the throneot Heaven. 


One of the original tendencies of the bu- 
man mind, fundamental and universal, is 
the love of other people’s private affairs. 


ocmeneneeal 


Epucation should be a training of all 
the faculties to detect their own needs and 
grasp their proper sustenance. 














The Werid’s Happenings. 


Incombustuble lace is a new thing from 
France. 


A San Diego, Cal., Chinaman, just dead, 
le ft 9600, 000. 

A mushroom pie is the latest delicacy 
recommended to vegetarians. 


In Key West a rabid goat bit a man, a 
mule, a horse and several dogs. 

A priest's skull cap is black, a Cardinal’s 
is red, and the Pope’s is white. 

Asbestos cloth is being used for wearing 
opparel by the fremen of Paris. 


A fox was caught napping near Pulaski, 
Mich. He was run over by the cars and killed. 


Pittsburg is going te have a hospital for 
sick horses, 900 acres of land having been leased ior 
that purpose, 

They have been counting up in New 
York and they find #@ Jews in that city with over 
$1, 000, 000 each. 


An Omaha man has been confined to his 
bed for five weeks bya bite on the wrist of a com- 
mon black spider. 


Mayor Hewitt, of New York, it is said, 
has not appointed any relative, partner, or personal 
follower to office. 


Surgery in Persia is practiced only by 
barbers and Jews, the former of whom are also den- 
tists and bone-setters. 


Fried mice for whooping-cough once 
formed a very popular treatment in England, and in 
some districts do still. 


There is a Geargia colonel who is sucing 
the railroads for being ejected from a car specially 
set apart for negroes. 


It is reported that a being with a face 
thatis balf man and half dog lives near Oil City, 
Pa. He or it goes upoa all fours. 


A show otf trained wolves, which go 
through the same tricks as are commonly taught to 
dogs, is delighting London little folks, 


Earl Compton, heir to the marquisate «f 
Northampton, isan ardent worker in the slums of 
London, and a sympathizer with Socialism. 


The art ot papermaking has reached a 
point where a growing tree may be cut down, made 
into paper, and turned outas a newspaper, all with- 
in 3% hours. 


John Bright, the eminent Quaker states- 
map of Great Britain, has written a letter to an 
English provincial newspaper strongly condemning 
church fairs. 


A St. Louis nonagenarian, F. Gencil, 
now some days in his coffin, used to shake his cane 
at a $256, 000, 008 plot of «round once offered to him for 
ten silver dollars, 


With a watch case, the edges of which 
he sharpened, a prisoner in Chicago shaved off his 
moustache, but tailed in his chief object—that of 
hiding his identity. 


A railaoad station agent at Dunkirk, N. 
Y., in his leisure time has whittled out of 250 pieces 
of wood a perfect model of a locomotive and tender. 
He was five months on the job. 


A man was instantly killed near Lowell, 
Mass., recently,‘while walking on a railroad track 
upon returning from a cemetery, where he had gone 
to arrange for his wife’s funeral. 


Corpulent persons who desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity can now patronize a 
London restaurant in which nothing but dishes pre- 
pared on the anti-fat plan are served, 


The clown has been gradually tading out 
asacircus attraction, until now the proprietor of 
**one of the big shows’’ announces his intention \o 
drop him entirely from the programme next sea- 
son. 


In some parts of Germany perch are 
caught and carried alive to market, sometimes a ‘1s- 
tance of 40 or 50 miles, and, if not sold, bruught 
bacx to their tank or pond to await another occasion 
for sale. 


A New York thief, who followed and ab- 
stracted from an express wagon a valuable package 
the other day at Cleveland, Ohio, was killed a tew 
moments later by a locomotive, in tront of which he 
attempted to cross. 


A constable ot Tyrone, Pa., is enforci g 
an ordinance of that borough requiring all boys to 
be at their homes not laterthan 8 P. M. Some ur- 
chins have been put into the lock-up for not cum- 
plying with the law. 


“Two ghosts,”’ who caused a sensation 
among the residents near a cemetery in Lancaster, 
one night recently, by running over graves aud 
about tombstones, were captured by the police, and 
proved to be two boys. 


In Italy turkeys are now fattened with 
walnuts. Thirty days before the turkey is to be 
killed one walnutis stuffed down his throat; each 
day he is given an additional walnut, and on the 29th 
day he has 29 walnuts. He is then immensely fat. 


A Bridgeport, Conn., man presented at 4 
bank another's check for $24. The maker of the 
check had only $23.37 on deposit, and the bank re- 
fused tocash the check. Then the man with the: 
check deposited 63 cents to the other man’s credit, 
again presented the check and got the money. 


Leroy Brown, an elderly man, was play- 
ing with a pet kitten at his home near the railroad 
track in Homer, N. Y., one day last week. The kit- 
ten jumped trom his arms aud ran across the track. 
Mr. Brown started in pursuit, and was struck by 4" 
express train and hurled 50 feet upon an embank- 
ment. His neck was broken and he died almost in- 
Stantly. 


A missionary to the Indians in British 
Cotumbia took a keg of whisky and poured it over 
the grass in the presence of the young people. It de- 
stroyed all the herbage. The chief then told them 
that just as it burned the grass it would bura them 
if they drank it. This experiment has become * 
yearly ceremony with the Indians, and there has 
been very little trouble with the lMquor question 
sluce, 
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Out in the world’s fierce batties, 
I must wander away from you, sweet; 
To the din of life’s wild confict, - 
Where the strong and weak doth meet. 
But you in your quiet home-life, 
Where buds of purtty glow, 
Will nestle safe from the rude strife— 
Then kiss me befere I go. 


Ateve, by the warm, red firelight, 
Pictures of peace you will see; 

Painted by the unseen Master, 
Visions of beauty te thee. 

But the sound of my falling footstep, 
’Neath the young moon's silver giow, 

You'll hear no more at your cottage deor— 
Then kiss me before I go. 


We've come where the path divides us, 
Mine lies In shadows of night;; 

Yours in home-life’s holy bowers, 
Stretches broad and fair and bright. 

Oh, sweet, in this hoar of parting, 
This sorrowful home of woe, 

Let your red lips, warm and tender, 
Kiss me beiore I go. 


Dead Man’s Door. 


BY COULSON KERNAHAN, 











I know my Nell has a liking for you ; 

but there’s that on your character 
which makes me wish her dead rather than 
she should take up with you. She doesn’t 
know, poor girl; she thinks you’re all that 
you told ber you are; but you know what 
| mean, and I ask you, as your own tather 
might, to leave me and mine alone, and to 
promise not to take any more notice of her, 
Will you pronaise it, Ned ?’’ 

“Promise you, you old fool!’ he re- 
plied; “promise not.to speak to the 
prettiest girl on the island! NotI; no, not 
for tifty fathers! Why should I? The 
girl likes me and I like her, and as to my 
character—why, there’s plenty worse than 
Iam about.”’ 

‘You'll break my heart! you’ll break 
my heart!’ I said; “but see,”” I added 
eagerly, as a sudden thought struck me— 
“see lad, see; I have money—a few hun- 
dreds—enough to buy you a sbare in one 
of the boats. Tell me you'll leave this 
island, and won’t meddle with my Nell 
any more, and you shall have it all, every 
halfpenny. Is ita bargain, Ned?’ 

“A bargain?’ he said angrily, as he 
sho k off the hand that was grasping his 
arm. “No, itisn’t a bargain. I mean to 
bave the girl, father or no father; and 
what’s more, I’m going up to the cottage 
to call for her now. So the sooner you 
stop palavering, and get out of my way, 
the better.’’ 

‘And I tell you you shall not have her!’’ 
I almost shrieked; “I won’t allow you to 
put foot inside my door this night ;so be 
warned in time, for it’s a dangerous thing 
to trifle with a desperate man.”’ 

‘‘And who’s going to hinder me?’ he 
inquired insolently, as he tried to pass me 
an take the footpath up the cliff. “ Who’s 
going to hinder me? You?” 

“Yes,” I gasped, almost speechless 
with passion: “you shall not see my girl 
to-night, if 1 have to die for it.” 

“Come out of my way, you old fool,” 
he said, hurling me on one side as though 
l werea child. ‘*Come out of my way, 
and let me pass. I can’t stop arguing with 
you when pretty Nell’s waiting up yonder 
for me.’’ 

| was an old man and feeble, but my 
blood was up, and I sprang at him like a 
madman, seizing bim by the throat and 
Striving to thrust him backward. I might 
as well have attempted to move a moun- 
tain, for he tore my hand away, as though 
it were a child’s, and, holding me at arm’s 
length, shook me as a terrier shakes a rat, 
until my very teeth chattered in my head. 

I was so infuriated that I clenched my 
fist until I drove the nails deep into the 
palm; and I felt as though I could have 
killed him on the spot, as he stood watch- 
ing me struggling in his clutehes, his great 
sides Shaking with coarse laughter at my 
puny and impotent efforts. 

‘Why, you miserable old dotard,” he 
Sa'd, with another guffaw, “do you think 
you can hinder me from doing as I 
choose ”? 

So saying he put out his right band, and, 
While he held me helplessly with his left, 
he plucked at my white beard with a 
‘ocking laugh, giving me at the same 
Ume another shake which seemed to loosen 
every limb. 

I was infuriated before, but now 1 was 
maddened—so maddened that I feel what 
happened was less my own doing than the 
doing of some devil which possessed me. 

_ Ashe shook me again something rattled 
‘1 my pocket, and at the sound a wild 
gleam of fiendish exultation shot to my 
heart—an exultation which made me gasp 


|) break an old man’s heart, Ned! 





sound meant. It was the rattling within 
its sheath of the Spanish stiletto which I 
had picked up on the beach after that last 
storm. It was but a tiny toothpick of a 
toy, but, oh, how true and strong and 
trusty ! 

My cowardly captor gave me another 
shake ; there was an insulting guffaw ; and 
then my hand was fumbling in my pocket 
—I had it, I had it! Yes, 1 was an old 
man and feeble, and Le had jeered at my 
impotent struggles—he had plucked at my 
white beard with a brutal assault—he had 
ridiculed my piteous entreaty about my 
daughter ! 

Yes, 1 was a weak, powerless old man, 
and he was big and broad and burly, but 
that trusty little toy—that toothpick, as he 
would call it—ab, it was so keen and 
bright and deadly, and it would wind vits 
way into his great brute heart more surely 
than the finest Toledo blade! Ah, yes, [ 
had it, I had it! How lovingly I fingered 
it! I turned it roundin my pocket—the 
handio was in my grasp—now, now, now 
is the time—strike home, strike home, and 
to the heart! 

Ah, he seesit! He catches at my arm 
to stay the stroke, but he is too late, too late! 
Down deep, strike deep! Ah, what have I 
done? What was that dull heavy thud— 
that cry which is still ringing in my 
ears?’ And there is a dark something 
stretched at my feet. It is a man, the 
body ofa man. Why does he lie there so 
still and motionless? Itis cold and chill 
on that damp sand. And look, there isa 
thin red stream stealing from his breast 
which the greedy sand laps and licks up 


hungrily. It is blood, it is blood! O God, 
and Iam a murderer! ° 
~ + * - * * 


At first I could do nothing, attempt noth- 
ing, save stand in dumb, dazed agony, 
staring with horror-distended eyes at what 
I haddone. But I could not realize my 
crime. There was a hissing and rushing of 
thoughts through my brain, like the hiss- 
ing and rushing of bot iron from a furnace, 
but they were thoughts which-conveyed 
no meaning tome. They came and went 
like the wind, and I knew nothing of 
them. 

It was some time before the reality of it 
all dawned upon me. ButI bad no leisure 
tothink. I felt that my first step must be 
to rid myself of the silent witness of my 
crime, although what to do I knew not. 
I dared not carry the body up the cliff, and 
if I hid it in the shifting sand the next tide 
would inevitably lay bare my ghastly se- 
cret. 

And then a sudden thought occurred to 
me. The place where I was standing was 
called “The Dead Man’s Door,’’ on ac- 
count of a large square block of granite 
which was firmly embedded in the sand. 
It marked the most dangerous spot on the 
island, for at high tide a terrible current 
was known to set seaward from the point; 
and so irresistible and fierce was the flow 
cf this current that any object which came 
within its influence was inevitably carried 
out to sea in a very few minutes, although 
at low water any tiro might venture safely 
near the spot. , 

Tue block of granite of which I have 
spoken jutted out invitingly into the water, 
and seemed to offer an admirable embark- 
ing-place to one who did not know the 
danger which lay there; and hence the 
fishermen called it “The Dead Man’s 
Door,” as more lives had been lost there 
than in all the other parts of the island put 
together. It was to this current that I 
trusted to conceal my crime. 

The boat of the murdered man was 
drawn up on the sands behind me, and I 
determined to place the body in it, know- 
ing that, if launched, the little craft would 
be carried out to sea with its ghastly 
burden, in the space of a very few 
minutes. 

With averted eyes I stooped and lifted 
the body into the boat, which I then 
dragged down and launched. Although 
tue tide was visible on the «bb, the cur- 
rent was still running swiftly, and I had to 
keepa firm grasp of the rope by which I 
held the boat in tow. 

At last my ghastly task was finished. I 
knew that in the course of nalf an hour the 


had gone far, none could prove that the 
murder bad been commitied on land. se 

I began to breathe freely again. With 
boat seaward, and was just about to let go 
the rope and cast her adrift, w hen I saw to 
my horror, that a letter which I had - 
ceived that morning, and which bore my 





| I whispered. 


' peen beard of since.’’ 


m 
pocket when I stooped to place the ina 
in the boat, and I knew that to leave it 
there would bo madness, so I hastily 
hauled the boat alongside again, and with 
fingers trembling with nervousness to 
grasp the miusive. 

At first I could not reach it, but by a 
desperate effort I managed to touch the 
corner of the paper, and twitch it towards 
me; and then—just as I had it safely in 
my grasp, and was about to draw myself 
up again—my foot slipped on the green 
slime that had coiled and curled its treach- 
erous viper-folds around the granite, and I 
was hurled headlong upon the body of my 
victim. 

With one wild cry of terror! sprang to 
my feetand strove to clutch at the fast- 
receding stone, The Dead Man’s Door, but 
the bungry sea flung itself between with a 
howl of a malignaut triumph—and in 
another moment whe murderer and the 
murdered, the living and the dead, 
hemmed in by the narrow circie of a few 
frail boards, were being swept swiftly 
away to sea together. 

But it was not the danger I was in, not 
the fear of death, which made me cower 
and huddle like a stricken animal at the 
far end of the boat. No, death I dare face ; 
pain, torture, suffering, I could bear—but 
that still, irresponsive figure, those glazed, 
horror-stricken eyes, that dropped jaw 
with the white teeth glittering, and the 
death-slimne still moist on the lips—Ah, 
God, take it away, take it away!” | 
shrieked ; ‘‘cover it, hide it!’"—and then 
by a mighty effort I strove to recover my 
self-control. 

" “He is not dead, he is not dead,” J 
said; ‘it cannot be that I am really a 


murderer! I am but dreaming. Speak 
to me, speak to me, Ned, in mercy’s 
sake!’ 


But the still silent body lay there sullenly 
responseless ; and asif in mockery of my ap- 
peal a red, angry sun broke forth from be- 
tween two livid clouds, and glared down 
on me like tbe gash of a gory wound, 
while a long crimson arrow of light struck 
upon the breast of the dead man, and lit 
and lightened the death-darkened eyes 
with a glare as of hell itself. 

1 recollect scarcely anything atter that, 
save that a blind panic seised and thrilled 
me with a fear greater than fear of death 
iteelf; I remember one wild moment of 
hesitation as I stood erect ia the boat, and 
saw the angry waters hissing and leaping 
around; I can just recall a sudden plunge, 
a few desperate strokes in the direction ot 
the shore, a greenish haze swimming and 
swirling around me, and’tben darkness 
utter and complete. 

When I came to myself [ found | was 
lying in my little coastguard cottage at 
home, with my daughter Nell sitting by 
the bedside watching me. 

I hada vague consciousness that some- 
thing dreadful bad happened, but Nell 
refused to let me talk, and insisted upon 
my going to sleep again. When | awoke 
it was with a clearer mind, and, as my 
daughter saw that I was determined to 
know the truth, she made no further at- 
tempt to evade my questions. 

“You have been ill «long time— more 
than six weeks, father dear,’’ she said. 
‘“No one kaows how it all happened, but 
you must bave had a fit, or fallen into tue 
sea by The Dead Man’s Door, tor you were 
picked up for dead by one of the fishing 
smacks, some way oul from land. Can 
you not recoHect anything of it?” 

‘Yes,’ I answered slowly, “1 think | 
must have had a fit, or fallen into the 
water; it is all hazy—but Ned?”’ 

“Ned is all right, father dear, and oh, | 
am so glad, so glad! All that weary time 
when we did not know where he was, | 
thought my heart would break ; aid I be- 
lieve that I should have died, had it not 
been that I knew I must bear up jor your 
sake, if not my own. I| love him, on, so 
dearly! You cannot think how dearly, 
You cannot think how dearly, father !”’ 

The past was still vague and lurred, 
but I bad some remembrance of having in- 
jured or slighted Ned, although [ could 
not recall tne circumstances. 





‘What bas happened to him, Nell?’ 
“| do not remember; tei) 


as 1 ” 
witness of my crime would be bore away | wie. 


; : sting 

react of inquiry, aud that, even if | ! 
es were ucked up before the boat | brought home by tue smack, Ned disap 
a 4 | peared, and no one knew What had become | 


‘Almost the same day that you were 


Charlie Palin saw him lau: at | 


Man's Door at low 


of him. 


Tue Dead tide, aud 


, « | ic ull the boat upon the sand. 
calmer hands I turned the prow of the | noticed him p I 


When he the same place some 
hours after, the boat was gone, and 80 was 


Ned, and until yesterday he had never 


I rassed 


membrance of that ghasty scene was 
slowly forcing itself upon me—“ yesterday, 
Nell, yesterday—tell me quickly—what 
did you hear ?”’ 

“I had a letter from Ned himself,’’ she 
said, drawing it from her pocket; “he has 
been very ill, but he is getting better now, 
und will be back in a few months to ask 
you to consent to my being his wife—and 
you won’t say no, father, dear, will 
you? For [ love him so dearly, so dearly. 
We’re not going faraway. Ned says he'll 
take the cottage on the cliff, so that you 
won't be lonely; and you'll try and like 
Ned for my sake, won’t you?” 

l was dazed and bewildered, and could 
not answer her tor some minutes. “ What 
does Ned say about his—his—illness?” I 
gasped at last. 

“Such a strange adventure, father,”’ she 
replied.” He tried te land at The Dead 
Man's Door when it was near high tide, 
and as he was straining very hard at the 
oar it broke and he fell, and some horrid 
knife that was lying at the bottom of the 
boat ran into him, and nearly killed bim. 
He doesn’t remember anything more until 
he found himself on board a large ship 
which was on her way to China, He says 
they picked the boat up a long way out, 
and were very kind to bim. He isn’t 
strong enough to get up yet, but he will be 
home soon, and, oh, father, 1 know you'll 
be glad, Ned says he’s going to turn over a 
new leaf, and give up all his wild ways. 

He says that while he lay there thinking 
he was dying he made up his mind that if 
God gave him his life again he would try 
and be a different man; and I am so glad 
and thankful. And father dear, you 
won’t be hard upon him when he comes, 
will you? For I love him dearly, dearly.” 
She waited anxiously for a reply, but I 
was unable to answer, for my heart was so 
full of a wild, delirious joy at my deliv- 
erance that 1 could not speak for the sobs 
which were shaking my frame. 1 had 
always been a basty, passionate man, but 
God knows that I had not been a bad one; 
nay, ina certain sense! had been a reli- 
gious man, and had taught my little 
daughter to love and fear God, and her 
Savior. Hence it was that when the 
thought came over me that I—!I, Jobn 
Conlon—had, by wy own hand and deed, 
murdered and taken the life of a fellow- 
creature—when this thought, I say, came 
over me, it was with such a feeling of wild, 
unutterable, heart-rending despair, that 
had it lasted I believe I could not bave 
lived many days. 

And now I found that God had m: reifully 
spared me the consequences of my own 
mad action. Though I felt that all my re- 
maining years must be spent in one long 
life-repentance for the crime of which, in 
thought and intent, 1 bad been guilty, yet 
it was an unutterable deliverance to know 
that that crime bad not reached its last 
awful consummation. I could not pray— 
I was too overcome—but a great, glad light 
shone in my heart such as only he can con- 
ceive of who bas been delivered from a 
like abyss to that into which I had fall n, 

As I lay there thinking, my daugi.ter 
came into the room again with a letter ad- 
dressed to me in her hand. 

“Jt is from Ned, father,’’ she said, “and 
was enclosed with my own letter. You 
see it is marked ‘private.’’’ The letter 
was written in pencil, and was evidently 
the work of a sick man, for the lines were 
wavering and feeble, 

‘You wili be surprised to hear, John 
Conlon,’’ it ran, “that I am still alive. 
{ know you will be glad, for I do not be- 
lieve that in your calmer moments you 
would wish toinjure me. What you did 
I drove you to, and only I am to blame. 
{ have been very near to death, and am, I 
think, achanged man. All I ask is that 
you will forgive the past. I have been 
bad and worthless, but God helping me, I 
willtry to make amends toall. lam too 
feeble to write much, but I love your Nell, 
and she loves me. At present I am too ill 
to leave the ship, 40 must go the whole 
voyage with ber; but I shall be back soon 
to claim Nell as my wife, and to ask you to 
forgive what is past. I only was to blemie. 
— Yours till we meet again.— Nepb.’’ 

7 * ; * * . - 


Twelve long months went by, and .e 
heard no further news of Ned, altLough I 
had made many and repeated inquiries 
I had, however, another cause of anxirty 
which occupied all my thoughts, for she 
for whom I had lived, striven, and prayed 

she in whom every hope of uiy heart vas 
was light, 


centred, whose very presence 


and every absence darkness—she, my 
farling, Was fast losing her reason! My 
poor wife, her mother, had died in a mai- 


house and I wast i when Nell was juite 
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a child that there were certain epee 
about her which would seem to indicate 
that she too bad inherited the same fatal 
tendency. Careand attention, the pbysi- 
clan said, would go far to avert the devel- 
opment of the disease, but he had solemnly 
warned me that anything like mental 
anxiety or worry would inevitably bring 
to pass that which I so dreaded. 

Up to the time of her meeting with Ned | 
had succeeded in shielding her from every- 
thing that might cause anxiety or paic, but 
since her acquaintance with him there had 
been a marked change in ber manner, and 
she bad become restless and irritable. 1 
had attached but little weight, in the frst 
instance, to her declaration of love for him, 
but now, when I saw ber becoming stranger 
and moodier every day under the uncer- 
tainty which still lingered over his fate, I 
began to see that unless soinething were 
done to set ber mind at rest there was every 
mony A of my worst apprehensions be- 

ng realized. 

bat iny fears were we!l founded was 
ouly too evident, for although 1 left no 
stone unturned in my endeavor to ascer- 
tain what bad become of Ned, all my ef- 
forts were in vain, and wy poor darling 
grew worse every day, until at last it was 
only too clear that all bope was in vain. 
The disease appeared just as it had io her 
inother’s case, 

At first there was nothing ver7 noticeable, 
only a certain stra.genees in her manner, 
and a peculiar absent look in the eyes, 
Then, alter a time, this strangeness grew 
more marked, and she seeined as if she did 
not know what was said to her, asif her 
mind were so absorbed upon something as 
to render her oblivious to all else, 

And then I saw the fatal symtoms which 
1 80 dreaded, and which told me the end 
was approaching. She did not seem to 
know ine, or to know any one, but would 
sit for bours in a sullen, solitary brooding, 
with eyes fixed and strained, a8 on some 
unseen Object, muttering and moaning to 
herself. 

But bad this been all I could have borne 
it. Were there no worse to follow, I would 
have gone on to the bitter end, guarding 
aud watching over my poor darling, till 
(iod in bis mercy should see fit toend her 
sufferings and mine. Kut I knew, and had 
been warned, that this was the first stage of 
the disease; that the tiine would come, as 
it had with ber mother, when this sullen, 
solitary brooding and apathy would give 


way to the fierce ravings ofthe wildest in- 
sanity; and when even iny strong arins 
would be unable to prevent her injuring 
herself in the paroxysins of madness, 


It might be twelve montis, I was told, 
before the disease 89 developed, or it might 
be three; but it would 80 develop sooner 
or later, and 1 was powerless to hinder or 
avertit. Sometimes I felt as if I could not 
any more bear the wearjng agony of brain 
and heart; as if 1 wished thatshe and I 
were both dead, and our sorrows ended tor 
ever. 

But there were times, as there were with 
her mother, when reason would partly re- 
turn—when she would recoguize we, and 
sit with her poor head resting on my 
breast, ber arm thrown around my neck, 
and her litthe hand lying clasped in mine, 
But at all times the one thought in her 
mind seemed to be that of her lost lover. 

Each evening at sunset she would 
wander down to The Dead Man’s Dvor 
(where she and Ned had always met ip the 
past, and where they bad last parted), and 
would sit there looking out to sea with 
wistful eyes, waiting, waiting, waiting, for 
himn who came no tore, 

The villagers and fisher-folk, as they 
went by and saw the familiar form on her 
lopeiy watch, would silently cross them- 
selves and sigh; and many atime lI have 
seen rough men turn aside with silent pity 
as they caught a glimpse of her wan, 
white lace, with its biue eyes, wet with 
weeping and full of a strange wild sorrow, 
tixed on the far horizon. 

When night came, she would return 
sadly home, but before leaviug me would 
kneel down by my side aud murmur the 
siuiple prayer I had taught ber in her 
child-days; after which she would whisper 
in a voice that made my heart bleed: 
‘Dear Lord, hear iny prayer, and help 
ine, and take care of Ned, and bring him 
safe back again. For Christ's sake. 
Amen.” 

Lam an old, old man, and the dead past 
is to me little else than an outdreamed 
dream; but the recollection of that up- 
turned, imploring face and the heart- 
broken, pleading voice comes back to me 
so vividly that Iean bardly write for the 
sobs that are shaking my frame, and I half 
doubt if strength will be given ine to finish 
the task I bave undertaken, But patience. 
It is buta litthe while—a few short weeks 
at most—and she and | sball meet again on 
that bright shore where even now se waits 
to welcome ine, aid were parting tuere 
shall be none thenceforth, 

Another 8ix months went by without any 
changé, Save that I saw the dark band of 
insanity tightening its grasp on my poor 
darling, and knew now that at auy moment 
that night come to pass the bare thought 
of which made ime tremble and shudder 
with horror, 

At last, one day, there was a return of 
consciousness nore marked than any since 
tbe disease had first manifested itself, But 
I knew ouly too well that it was, as in ber 
mother’s case, the fatal sign of the ap- 
proaching end. 1 knew that I must pre- 
os for t16 worst—that any hour, might 

ring it to pass. 

When at evening the time came for her 
return from her waich at the Dead Man’s 
Door, my heart was beating eo wildly that 
the very room seemed to quiver and vi- 
brate with its spasmodic pulsations, 


At last I heard her footstep on the gravel 
path, the door opened, and I saw, as she 
entered, that there shone in the blue eyes 
—instead of the wild glare of insanity 
which I bad feared—a light calin and 8e- 
rene, as that of a suinmer sunset, and that 
there rested over the wan, wasted face 4 
look of peace and gladness, as I bave never 
seen on any human countenance before. 
And then she came, as was her wont in the 
old child-days, and knelt beside me, ber 
band resting on my knee, and her face 
looking lovingly up into mine. 

I was so broken and moved that I could 
do nothing but lay iny hand upon her 
head, and sob likeaciild, She put ber lit- 
tle hand in mine, and, a8 she clasped her 
aro: caressingly around my neck, 
whispered : 

‘* Don’t cry, father dear, [am so happy. 
The dear Lord has heard my prayer, and 
will send Ned back to me, and we sball 
be together once more, never again to 

rt.’’ 

I looked at ber, thinking the poor mind 
was wandering; but no, the eyes were 
bright and clear, and she laughed low and 
lightly, as I bad heard her laugh in the old 
days, gone, alas, for ever! And then she 
whispered as she nestled still closer to my 
side: 

“ Listen, father dear. I was sitting this 
evening by the Dead Man’s Door, asking 
God to send Ned back to me, when sud- 
denly there came a great light before my 
eyes, so bright and beautiful that all around 
seemed darkanddim. And whea I looked 
to see whence it came, I saw, standing by 
my side, the dear Lord Himself, And He 
laid my head on His bosom, and clasped 
His arms around me and said: ‘ My little 
child, I have seen the bitier auguish of 
your heart, and have been sore grieved for 
all your sufterin But your prayers are 
beard, and 1 will heal your sorrow, and 
bring bim you seek back to you.’ And I 
said, ‘When, Lord?’ And He was not an- 
gry, as [ feared He would be, but looked 
sinilingly down on me, and answered, 
‘To-morrow little one; to-morrow at this 
bour, and at this place, you and he shall 
meet again, nevermore to part.’ And then 
he kiased me on the forehead, and the tears 

caine to my eyes, so that everything 
seeined blurred, and wben I looked up 
again the light was gone, and I saw only 
the sun shining op the sea, and the white 
sails glistening on the far horizon, and the 
sea-gulis skimming and sailing over the 
waters below. But I know that my love 
is coming back to me, for the dear Lord 
has said so, and to-morrow he and I shall 
wneet again, nevermore to part, neverinore 
to part, nevermore to part.” 
- - 7 + 7 7 


The next morning rose bright, clear, and 
fresh. I had scarcely slept ali night, for I 
knew that that which I dreaded could not 
be inuch longer delayed, even if the ex- 
citement of the previous evening had not 
glready brought it to pass. But no, my 
darling came into the room with a clear 
light in her beautiful eyes, and with a look 
of glad expectant hope upon her face that 
awakened something lixe a faint gleam of 
sunshine, even in my darkened heart. 

For the first time for many months she 
did not go out, as had been ber daily wont, 
to watch at the Dead Man’s Door, but 
stayed with me within the cottage. 

* Why sbould I go?’ she said in reply 
to my inquiry. ‘ DoI not know that he is 
coming, aud when he is coming? Did not 
the dear Lord tell me Himself? And can- 
not I wait His time—I, who have waited so 
long? To-night, fatner darling, when the 
time arrives, we will set out to ineet bim, 
and welcome him ; but till then, I can wait 
and trust, wait and trust.’’ 

I am not superstitious, nor credulous, 
but as I tooked at the calm serenity in her 
face something of her faith and hope 
seemed imparted to my own breast. 

As the day wore vo, bowever, and over 
the blue sky of morning there spread trom 
horizon to zenith a strange haze that dark- 
ened towards tnidday into one vast cloud- 
pall of livid purple, my heart grew dull and 
cheer|esas. 

When four o’clock came there bad set- 
tled over sea and land a brooding black- 
ness such as I had never seen belore. ‘The 
air hung hot and heavy, as though Nature 
herself lay hushed and terror-stricken, 
although I covld bear a strange booming 
in the distance that seemed coming nearer 
and nearer. 

The atmosphere was charged with a dull 
oppresaiveness, so close and stifling that 
my every breadth was labored, and there 
seemed to be a weight lying upon chest 
and lungs which it was impossible to shake 
off And oversea and land the brouding 
blackness ever closer settled, 

Aud then we could hear the surging 
lasb and roli of the rising waters upon the 
beach below becoming more sullen and 
thunderous, whiie the wind upsprang with 
a weird, wailing sound that made me 
siudder—a sound as though it were being 
driven against its will fo wreak some 
wicked work of vengeance, 

At last there burst upon us a storin’ such 
a8 I have never witnessed in all my three- 
score years—a sturin which wrought more 
havoc while it lasted than all the tempests 
aud gales of a twelvemonth. But there 
was no sign of fear and uneasiness on m 
darling'’s face—only the brignt light of ex- 
pectant ho 

She sat silent and still, except that at 
times 1 heard her whisper softly io herself, 
* To part no more, to part no more,” and 
then she would come over to my chair to 
kiss and fondle me as she bad done in the 
old child-days, 

By half-past six the fury of the storm had 
well-nigu spent itself, and it bad grown 
lighter, although the wind was still how!. 





ing and sbrieking as if uttering wild cries 





of remorse for the desolation it had 
wrought. 

With adu!l pain at my heart I watened 
the clock creep on towards seven, an 
then, as the hour was striking, she came to 

, Saying: 
at Come, father dear, it is time we set out 
meet him.” 
a took up the lantern from the corner, 
clasped her littie band in mine, and we 
two step out into the —_ ne. 
the wild tempest on our stran ° 
The very slemente seemed to burat into 
tresh rage and indignation at our presump- 
tion in thus daring them. 

Tbe wind sprang at us witb a whoop of an- 
ger, 80 that we had to battle and struggle 
for every step. And 80, with clothes sat- 
urated with the spray an! spume with 
which the air was charged, and with ears 
deafened by the fierce uproar of the 
tempest, we en ma ow onward, 

ing and fighting for br ° 

wc to aperessied The Dead Man’s 
Door, I saw that, although it was some 
hours from high tide, the breakers were 
dashing right up t its foot, and [ shouted 
to ber that we had better wait on the cliffs 
bigher up; but she only shook her head, 
and pressed on still more desperately to 
the meeting-place. 

I remember that as we approached the 
fatal spot some impulse moved me to lift 
the light to her face, and then a —, 
horror seized me, and I gasped for breath, 
as though there were some clutching band 
at my throat, for I saw that her face had 
the wild madness-stricken look which I 
had seen on that of her dead mother, and 
that the fierce glare of insanity was shining 
in the soft, beautiful oo 

Witb a great cry of despair I tell to my 
knees and strove to prevent her going 
fatber, bat she broke from my grasp an 
darted forth into the darkness, As I 
sprang up to follow there burst from a rift 
iu the clouds a faint glimmer of moonlight 
across the black waters that were thunder- 
ing and leaping at my feet; aud I just 
caught a glimpse of the dark outline of a 
wreck away on the farther rocks. But I 
could think of nothing, care for nothing, 
save my daughter. 

With one wild bound I was at The Dead 
Man’s Door. 1 saw the outline of a figure 
at its foot, which I recognized, even in the 
blackness, as the Jorin of ny darling. Sho 
was kneeling overa dark something that 
lay stretched before ber, and a hideous 
horror froze and curdl4ad my blood as I 
raised the light aloft. Seen in its wan, 
dusky rays, lay the body of him we had 
come to meet—stiff, stark, and still, the 
cruel waters which slew bim oozing from 
mouth and nostril, and trickling over tne 
cold, clammy forehead. 

And then, in the lurid light that fell from 
the lantern, [ saw shoot and shiver over 
the white, wild face of my darling a ghastly 
grey—l saw her slender form tremble and 
quiver with one swift heart-spasm of pain, 
and iv another moment she feil forward on 
the body of her lover lifeless and still. 


* * * * os 


Her prayer is answered, They bave met 
agaiu, never again to part, and lonely, des- 
olate, heart-broken old man that 1 aw, I 
yet feel that it is better so, that it is the 
hand of an All-wise, All-merciful Father 
which takes ber from me, 

But as I sit herein my dreary, deserted 
cottage, and listen to the wild wailing of 
tae wind, and the sullen sobbing und surg- 
ing of the sea, ny thoughts go back to a 
grassy mound in the village churchyard, 
where two forins rest side by side, and 
where I too soon shall lie. 

Nor do I fear that death which I feel so 
fast creeping over me, for although my sin 
was a terrible one, yet terrible also has 
been my punishment. And 1 know that 
He will abundantly pardon, and tbat soon 
iny darling and I shall meet again on that 
bright shore bevond Death’s dim border- 
land, where even now she waits to welcoine 
ine. 





The Little Orphan. 


BY OATHARINE CHILDAR, 








The speaker was a tall, good-looking 

young fellow, dressed in the pic 
turesque costume of tbe shepherds of the 
Alban Mountains, but his handsome 
feavures were spoilt by an expression of 
petulant ill-bumor, 
The girl whom he addressed as Lucia 
sighed deeply, but she did not raise her 
eyes nor make any answer. 

“{s this your last word?” continued the 
young man. ‘You mean to say you prefer 
that wretched foundling—that miserable 
naineless wg to me?”’ ; 
_ “See here, Enrico: what you ask me is 
impossible! How can I turn out of doors 
a poor helpless child of six years old? 
he ty to feed him? Whois totake care of 

in?’ 

‘* But we are poor people. Why are we 
— . Stranger’s child?” 

-ucia lifted her head eager! “we” 
sounded encouraging. gonadal se: 

“Dear Enrico, you shall have no expense, 
He Shall not cost you a farthing. The 
English signora who taught me to knit has 
promised to buy all I do. I shall earn a 
good deai, I am sure. See, I bave already 
begun a stocking, and the work goes on— 
goes on; whether 1 watch the goats or the 
soup upon the fire, I knit and knit. Look 
low fast it goes!” and Lucia made the 
steel needies glitter in the sunlight. 

“Bah! This is nonsense, and the Eng- 
lish lady will never come again. Those 
foreigners are not to be relied on. Besides, 
when we are married you will have more 


Y= do not love me, Lucia!” 








todo. There will be my clothes to see 
and why are you to saddled with 
foundling? He is no relation of yours,” 

“True, but be ia almost like a brother, 
Did not my dear mother find him lost 
omens he hills four years ago? Did she 
not take care of bim as if he were her own? 
Has be not always shared our food aud our 
home? And now that she is dead—she 
that wes his best friend, always patient 
when I was angry, always gentie when | 
was severe—now, before she has lain a 
mouth in ber cold grave, I am toturn out 
the r child sbe rescued from death? 
No, Enrico mio, such a thing is not 1. 
ble. As for loving you, ah! you know 
——’’ here the poor girl’s voice broke, and 
she said no more, 

But Enrico did not seem convinced 
either by her glowing wordsor her silent 
tears. e made no attempt to console her ; 
he stood there Soaee and kicking the 
loose stones of the road, looking just what 
he was, a bad-tempered, selfish fellew, 

He had been brougbt up with Lucia, 
and had loved her after his own fashion 
ever since they were children—-that is to 
say, he had tyrannizeg over her hiself, 
but had fought her battles with others— 
and Lucia bad repaid his championship 
with the deepest love and admiration of 
her little heart. 

Enrico had taken to spending bis winters 
in Rome, picking ap wnat he could get as 
a inodel, and returuirg to bis native moun- 
tains during the summer months, 

His affection tor Lucia had becoine a 
habit, though, as she was poor, he looked 
upon himself as a very magnanimous 
young tellow -for —— to marry her, 
considering bow many girls were fascinated 
by bis person and manners. 

But as to the cripple, the little orphan 
that Lucia’s nother bad been silly envugh 
to adopt, that was quite another inatter. 
He wasn’t going to be saddled with biin, a 
useless creature, that could never be turned 
to account. 

Just then the poor little child who was 
the cause of the lovers’ estrangement caine 
hopping and wringling towards thew. 
One leg dangled, perfectly useless, but he 
had a cruteb, and by means of this and his 
uninjured leg he managed to get over the 
ground tolerably tast. Enrico saw the 
child coming, but took no aotice; he only 
kicked the stones more viciously than be- 
fore. 

“Take care, Enrico!’ cried Lucia 
anxiously ; ‘you very nearly bit bis bead.” 

She spoke too late. Enrico had senta 
sharp flint full into the little cripple’s face. 
It struck bis lip and made bhimery. Witb- 
out a word of regret or farewell, Enrico 
turned on his heels and strode quickly 
away. 

The two creatures he had wounded so 
cruelly wept in each other’s arms. Littie 
Pipino’s face was cut and the smart was 
hard to bear, but what was that compared to 
the pain in the true and loyal heart of 
Lucia ? 

‘Do not cry,” whispered Pipino, forget- 
ful of bis own hurt, and stroking Lucia’s 
face with his smal! thin hands, “do not cry. 
He isa bad man. When I grow big and 
strong I will kill him!” 

“No, dear little one, you must not say 
such things. It is very wicked to be re- 
vengeful. Enrico did not meam to burt 

ou. 


“Yes, he did. He told me yesterday he 
should like to wring my neck. He would 
have boxed my ears too, if Nicolo Prato 
had not come up justin time, Enurico is4 
coward ; he ran away when he saw Nicolo.” 

“Hush, Pipino!” said Lucia angrily. 
“Little boys know nothing aboat meu. 
Nicole Prato can box people’s ears too, I 
dare say.”’ 

“Ah, but not ours,” said Pipino, with 
such a comic expression that Lucia could 
not help smiling and biushing. She kuew 
very well why big, rougt Nicolo Prato was 
so kind to the little cripple, but she tried to 
pretend ignorance. 

“Come, come,” she said, when she had 
washed Pipino’s face and dressed his 
wound, “a plate of soup, and then off to 
bed.’’ 

“I don’t want any soup. Nicolo gave ne 
soine, and I took it all, because 1 knew 
there would be more for you.”’ 

“That was very naughty of you! You 
are never to do so again—do you hear?” 

The child made no answer. He took bis 
reproof with an air of tolerant superiority, 
and walked oft to his primitive couch. 

He was soon asleep, but Lucia lay awake 
all nigbt. Her love for Enrico was deep 
and sincere, and now an end had come— 
an end toall her tond hopes and briznt 
plans for the future, 

Enrico had never been a model character 
by any means, but his winter in Rowe had 
made him worse, 

He had come back more idle, more se! fish, 
more careless than ever; before that be 
had never talked of turning poor Pipine 
adrift. 

It was a night of sorrow and tears for 
Lucia, but she adhered firmly to her pur- 
pose. It was a cruel, unjust thing that En- 
rico wished her to do, and great as was her 
love for him, she dared not yield. : 

The autumn days drew on. Visitors 
were flocking to Italy. Without a word of 
farewell to Lucia, Enrico left Genzano and 
went down to Rowe, 

It was a long dreary winter. Peoplé 
never remembered #0 much snow. ‘There 
was mucn distress about, and Lucia, in 
spite of ber hard work and her constaut 
knitting, began to despair. 

The English lady bad never come back, 
and it was difficult to find food for herself 
and Pipino. But Nicolo Prato never [or- 
sook thein. He was always bringing sm4'! 
presents, ostensibly tor Pipiao, and Lucis 
could not be ungracious to the ebild’s Len- 
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fe recollected with shame and t 


how often she had laughed at the 
rough peasant—bow she bad encou 
Enrico to wake fan of bis awkward wa 
and how she bad minnicked bis bashtui 
speech. And now. he was the only friend 
who stood betweeu her and starvation, 
News sometimes came of Enrico. It was 


a cold winter, and Rome was crowded with’ 


strangers; the models were “coining 
money,” 80 Enrico sent word. Bat never 
a message for her; she was nothing to bim 
now. She bad only the tiny, clingin 
pands ot the crippie to caress ber, and bh 
paby talk to give comfort for the future, 

And while sbe sat and grieved in si- 
lence, Nicolo, tbe warm-hearted, awkward 

asant, stood timidiy aloof, longing, but 
not daring, to cast bis love and de n at 
her feet. 

One evening Pipino was later than usual, 
Lucia grew alarmed. What could have 
happened tothe child? The twilight grew 
deeper, still Pipino did not appear. 

Suddenly a firm, heavy tread was heard, 
and Nicolo stood in the way. 

“What is it?’ cried Lucia, ‘* Where ia 
the child ?”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed,” eaid Nicolo, stand- 
ing awkwardly on the doorstep, ancertain 
whether to retreat or advance. “He is at 


my house—” 
Why? Has anything 


“Your house? 
ages aad 

“[tis nothing. His crutch slipped upon 
a stone; I carried him home.” 

‘‘But why did you not bring him here?” 

It was too dark for her to see the flush 
of embarrassment which spread over the 
honest tellow’s face as he siaminered his 
reply— 

“Tt was so much farther—iny house is 
bigger—I thought——” 

“Whatever you thought, it was foolish,” 
cried Lucia, stamping her foot itnpatiently. 
“If the child is in Po aeal house, how can I 
go aud nurse him ?” 

“Ah, Signorina Lucia!’ sighed Nicolo, 
and then he was silent. Lucia grew ein- 
barrassed in her turn—neitber spoke for a 
few seconds, 

“This is folly,” exclaimed Lucia. “Why 
are we wasting tine while the child is 
suffering? I must go and fetch him bere.” 

Nicolo feit it was now or never. He 
stepped further into the room and seized 
her two bands eagerly. Lucia was too 
auiazed to utter a word, 

“Yes, Lucia,” he said, “let us go; but if 
you come 40 my house, you must never 
leave it again. want you there—to sta 
with me always—so does Pipino. I will 
work tor you both. I am strong. I can 
earn enough for us all. You will not 
wind my mother living with us. She loves 
you already, and she is not old; she is no 
trouble, You can mind the house togethér.’”’ 

Lucia was so bewildered by tbis av- 
alanche of words that she could not speak. 

The, shy, basbfal Nicolo, emboldened by 
her silence and the sewi-darkness, came 
closer still, and put one arm around her, 
holding fast her other hand, 

‘Come,’”’ he said gently, drawing ber to 
hin—*Pipino wants you.”’ 

“Ab, no!” she said, suddenly rousing 
herself with a cry, and pushing Nicolo vio- 
.ently away. **How can you say such things 
to me? It is only a few months since— 
since——”’ 

‘“You were betrothed to Enrico. I know; 
do not think I forget. 1 know, too, I am a 
poor, rough, ugly fellow by theside ot him, 
but 1 will take care of the child.” 

Lucia sank panting into achair. Herold 
love for Enrico, her affection for Pipino, 
her gratitude to Nicolo, all fought and 
struggled in her heart. Then she started up 
again. 

‘“‘Why do ycu keep me talking here and 
the child 18 suffering ? Is ita very bad ac- 
cident ?” 

“It is not dangerous, and my mother is 
with him. Give me an answer, Lucia. 
love you with my whole heart; will you 
marry me ?”” 

The girl burst into a passion of tears. She 
knew what Nicolo said was true. Even 
when she had laughed and scoffed at bin 
the most, she had always known he loved 
her, And yet—and yet her foolish heart 
clung to Enrico, 

“Nicolo,” she cried, and at the sound of 
his name the honest fellow thrilled all over 
—‘“Nicolo, torgive me, I cannot forget 
Enrico,”’ 

“Ab!” came like a gasp from the breast 
of Nicolo ; then he was silent, and nothing 
was audible save Lucia’s sobs. 

“I know,” she said pleadingly—‘“‘I know 
I am foolish, He is perhaps careless and 
idle; but if he were tu return, and say to 
ine, Lucia mia, forgive me and marry ine, 
why, then, Nicolo——” 

“He will never say so,” interrupted Ni- 
colo harshly. ‘Yesterday he married Mad- 
dalena,” 

“Maddalena!” panted Lucia, a Lot flush 
tingling her whole body. 

lt was the name of tbe worst girl in Gien- 
7400, who had gone to Rome that winter. 

“Tell me that again,’ she said quietly— 
‘Enrico has married Maddalena ?’ 

Pe i answered Nicolo, very quietly 

SO, 

A wave of outraged love and indignation 
Swept over Lucia, and overwhelmed for- 
ever in its depths the memory of Enrico. 

“I did not speak before,’ said Nicolo, in 
® broken voice. “I was afraid I should 
nave no chance, but I have loved you 4s 
long as Enrico. 1 have toiled and slaved 
to get a home for you, and I will work for 
you all my lite. Come—Pipino wants you.” 

She rose with a bysterical laugh, wrappe 
4 shaw! round her, and went out with Ni- 
colo into the twilight. 

It was a grave and solemn walk : both 
realized what was implied in it. 








Nicolo’s nother met them at the door 
and welcomed Lucia with a silent embrace: 
the two young people went on to where 


Pipino lay upon the ° 
Cy arested them with a shout of rapture. 


“I told you #0,” he cried. “I knew 

woald come it Pipino wanted her.” = 

@threw an arm around each of their 
necks, and drew their faces down to his 
and kissed them. Then he eaid, half rogu- 
ishly, half gravely : 

“Now kiss each other.” 

But Lucia rebelled, and rising from his 
ar with flashed cheeks, began to reprove 

“How is this, Pipino? Is itatrick you 
bave played upon me ?” 

“No, no,” cried the child eagerly. “The 
doctor says I have burt my leg badly ; but 
I don’t care if it makes Nicolo bappy.”’ 

Acd so the little orphan, who bad sev- 
ered one love-match, cemented another, 
and Lucia became the wile of Nicolo Prato, 

The spring days came and all things 
seemed to prosper. Tue English Signora 
took up her abode again in Albano, and 
olten visited the young wife and littie Pi- 
pino, who bad not only revovered from hie 
accident, but was getting less lame under 
the skilful treatment ofthe kind doctor, 
Tbe boy war very clever, too. People com- 
nen to shake their heads wisely, and 
prophesy that he would do great things 
some day. 

“Ab!” they said, ‘it was a lucky hour tor 
Lucia when she took that child. He will 
turn out a genius,” 

Sao accounts came froin Rome—sad stories 
of the life led by Enrico and Maddalena, 
but they never reached Lucia’s ears. Nicolo 
guarded against that. To him, also, the 
mere mention of the names brought b.tter 
memories, and no allusion to them ever 
crossed his lips. 

And so Lucia’s life went on, passed in 
tranquil bappiness. The love she had ac- 
cepted was bonest and sincere, not tull of 
storiny gusts, like the passion of Enrico, 
but patient and unselfish, filling every 
day’s commonplace daties with sweet and 
theughtful attentions, With ber husband 
at her side, Pipino growing up, and baby 
voices calling her mother, Lucia has good 
reason to bless the day she took the name 
of Prato. 
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ABOUT THE OYSTER. 





dispassionately and iinpartialls the 
general and some special features of 
the oyster : 

The oyster has returned from his summer 
vacation at the seaside and is once again in 
our midst. 

The phrase, “in our midst,” 18 used in no 
figurative sense, either. 

The oyster is of sedentary habits, and in- 
clined to be lazy. He spends the most of 
his tife in bed, from which he can only be 
aroused by a vigorous combing witb a 
dredge. 

Asa general thing the human family is 
very tond of the oyster, but the affection is 
not reciprocated to any extent. The super- 
ior size of the buiman family to the oyster 
connection is supposed to be responsible 
for this. 

The oyster is not a disputant. He agrees 
with you readily if eaten fresh and properly 
seasoned. 

The first man who ever ate an ~yster was 

savage. 

He resided on the south coast, and was 
taking a promenade on the beach, one day, 
leading his bull dog with one hand and 
reading a paper with the other, when he saw 
an adult oyster sitting in a half-recuinbent 
attitude, gazing at the sunset with open- 
mouthed wonder. 

The man thoughtlessly put his fiager be- 
tween the cyster’s teeth, which promptly 
closed on them witb vigor and a snap. 

This is what made the investigator a say- 
age man. 

Howling with pain, be promptly inserted 
his finger in his own mouth as soon as he 
got it out of the oyster’s, and was surprised 
to find it saturated with an agreeatle flavor. 
In consequence the moliusk soon followed 
the finger, and its relatives have been ‘ol- 
lowing that enterprising pioneer oyster 
ever sINCe. 

The gentleman oyster is not a dude, nora 
gaudy dresser, but the lady oyster has a 
penchant for pearls. he 

He attends sociables and church fairs iu 
his individual capacity, howeve:—no great 
crowds of oysters being found at these gath- 
a for sociables has ied to the 
belief that he is socialistic in his tendency, 
but such is not the case. 

He prefors water and he likes it salt. 

Scientists cail the oyster ‘a marine aceph- 
alous mollusk of the lamellibranchiate 
order,” but bis miid disposition docs not 
warrant the use o! such very opprevious 
terins. 

If be were bigger and more capable o! de- 
fending himself they would never think of 
heaping such a load upon bin. 

The oyster iuskes the acauaaintance of 
inan stewed, tried, or raw, and is also gool 
in pie. Reh 

Some people regard the lady oyster as 
ovoviviparous, an 


ood to eat. , 
° The tact 1s, she attends to her do weatic 


duties in such a quiet unobtrasive way 4s 
ty baffle the investigations of naturalists 
with green spectacies, and lo leave the ni ' 
a dazed state of mind. The female oyster 
is nota ciam. 
Oysters are called buy-valves because you 
bave to pay for thet, unless you bave tine 
to bunt them in their native lair. 
Oysters are noted for their grasp 
sition. They are sbelifi<b creatures. thes 
Tney wear a stolid expression of count 


A: anonymous essayist thus sketches 


ing diapo 





nance, and are Prob! bition sts. 
They are never known to smile, 

They are inclined to be mistic in 
their views, looking at life with a sea-rious 
as 


heir conversational ability is sinall, but 
they cen sing occasionally, as the following 
stanza explains: 


Do fishes ever sing ? 
Of course they do! 
You know that codfish ball 
And oyster stew. . 
a — a 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A farmer near Lewistown, Me., who 
used a horse to run bis fodder cutting ma- 
chine, was much annoyed at frequent stop- 
pings of the horse power, particularly as 
soon as the horse was lett alone. He ac- 
pres | watched the animal, which, as 
soon as it thought that its master wasaway, 
reached over the side of the machine, 
grabbed the brake with its teeth, pulled it 
over and stopped the machine. The old 
horse is said to have actually looked sad 
when tbe farmer tied the brake down and 
started him on the treadmill again. 


It is related that in Live Englaa 
an elephant broke out of his stable an 
burst open the door of a small cottage ad- 
joining, squeezed in and untastened the 
cupboard, and ate a dozen pots of jam, a 

lon ot pickled onions, a pound of meat, 
a loaf of bread, a pound of butter, anda 
quantity of sv+eta. Having demolished 
everything in the provision line, he swal- 
lowed some window plants and then exam- 
ined some ornaments on the chimney- 
piece, laid them carefully on the sofa and 
enjoyed himself for nearly two hours be- 
fore ne was got out. 


The interesting siatement is made in the 
last municipal report of the corporation of 
Chelsea, near London, England, that, cen- 
trary to what has generally been assumed 
in the relations of occupation and health, 
the sewermen of that place show marvel- 
ous health and vitality, notwithstanding 
they spend seven hours — in the sewers, 
often in cramped-up positions, dealing 
with offensive and dangerous matter. One 
of the sewermen, who is now pensioned 
oft, is now 86 years old, and was a sewer- 
man for more than twenty-eight years. 
Another, who is yet at work, is 74, and has 
followed his occupation more than thirty 
years. 


Wood in certaia forms is a most common 
and constaut articie or diet on the Lena 
river in Siberia. North of, it, except iu a 
few sheltered valleys, it may be said there 
is no other w od than the larch, and for 
miles south of the tree limit absolutely no 
other. The natives eat it because they like it, 
Even when fish are plentiful it usually 
forms part of the evening meal, as the 
many cleanly stripped larch lugs near 
every iut teatily. They scrape off the 
thick layers immediate.y under the log, 
and chopping it fine, nix it with snow, rt 
is then boiled in a kettle. Sometimes a jit- 
tle tish roe is mixed with it, and further 
south, cow’s imilk or butter. 


No point of structure is too minute to 
afford instances of the law of inheritance. 
A little spot on the iris has b-en trans. 
mitted froin parent to child. The posses- 
sion of a tew avnormally long hairs in the 
evebrows has been known to charact-rize 
the various members of certain families ; 
and the characteristic of a patch of prema- 
turely gray bair has been transmitted 
through several generations. Many curi- 
ous records exist of families which pos- 
sessed and gloried in their scars,moles and 
other tamily marks, faithtully transmitted 
trou parent to child—a sort of secret hall 
mark stamped by nature to attest the g~n 
uinenessof the lin». WPeculiarities in the 
structure, arrangement and even in the 
chemical composition of the teeth, fre- 
quently run in families. The writer, 
among whose professional duties the fre- 
quent inspection of tongues bolds a huu- 


ble but not unimportant place, has re. | 


marked a notable peculiarity in that organ 
transmitted from mother to dauguter. 


Liberality on the part of visitors to Wind- 
sor Castie, it is inferable fromm a writer 
who grows historical, is not what it used 
to be. The most magnificent visitor ever 
known in the annals of the English Court 
was the Emperor Nicholas, who, when he 
was there in 1544, left $10,000 to ve di-trib- 
uted among the servants of Windsor Cas- 
tle, while the Lousekeeper there was given 
a parure of diamonds worth $5000. The 
six lords who were waiting during his 
visit, each received a splendid gold snutf- 
box, with the Emperor's portrait set in 
diamonds; each equerry and the grooms 


in vat a Similar snuff-box with bis. 


Imperial Majesty's cipber in diamonds ; a 
bushel of rings, watches and Srooches were 
distributed among miuor functionaries ; 


| $12,000 was given in charity, and $240 for 
(t.ecupat Ascot, whic) was continued an- 


d others insist that sles 14 | 
| itor since 1355 was the King of the 


The most liberal vie 
Neth» r- 
lands, when he was there to attend the 
marriage of the Duke of Aibany. 


nually for ten years. 


The view that we take of everything de- 


pends upon tie principle of oontrast and 
comparison. Many years ago the majority 
of our ancestors lived in mud huts, with no 
chimneys or glass windows, With HO Bre 
rate apartinents by day or by nighl, no car- 
pets on the floor, and more general'y no 
floor except the bare earth. As iaice as tue 





, energy and vitality to all 
| Mme, Gray, teacher of Oratory and Physi- 
cal Culture at Syracuse, declares : 


time of Edward III the bousebold furni- 
ture of ble well-to-do families con- 
sisted of a —though this was a luxury 
by no means universal—a brass pot for 
cooking a gridiron, a brass cup, a 
rag or two and a towel. They bad nochairs 
or tables, and even in the houses of the no- 
bility there was nothing but a chest to sit 
upon. With their babits of life cleanliness 
was impossible, and it was considered ex- 
travagant to have elean straw on the floor 
every day. They lived for the most part 
on salted meats, and in the reign of Henry 
VIII our most common v bles were 
unknown. They bad no tea or coffee, and 
no such variety of breadstuffs as are coim- 
mon in the bamblest households now. If 
any of us were suddenly reduced to this 
style of living, the discomfort would be in- 

erable, but it is not to be supposed that 
our venerable ancestors had any such feel- 
ing growing out of the way in which they 
were obliged to live. 


ii i 
eect Rien iene 


A Curious TasBLe.—At Florence, in the 
Pitti Palace, is a wonderful table, which 
first gives an im on of a strange med- 
ley of matter. In reality, bowever, it is 
com of human m es and viscera, 
nearly a hundred bodies baving been em- 
ployed in its construction. 

he table is madein circular shape, and 
about three feet in diameter, having a ped- 
estal and four feet, the whole being made 
of petrified human remains. The a 
Orpaments are constructed from internal 
Apt of the body, the natural color of which 
8 observed. 

The table is made of polished musc'es, 
and bordered with upwards ofa hundred 
eyes, everyone of which, marvelious to say, 
retains its original lustre. The maker of 
the table obtained the subjects for bis an- 
canny design from the hospitais, and petri- 
fied each by iinmersion in a solution of 
mineral salte, 

The first owner of this by no means pleas- 
ant drawing-room orpament was a noble- 
inap, and last Christinas Eve he was sittin 
playing cards, when suddenly he starved 
up. The gaze of the petrified eyes appar- 
ently bad turned him mad,and in an in- 
stant he mortally stabbed himself. 

8 a 

Husband: ‘You know that pretty Mra 
F.? Wife: “For goodness’ sake, John 
don’t talk about ‘that pretty Mrs, F.’! i 
can’t gO anywhere without hearing her 
praises sounded, until I am sick to death 
of the sound of her name.’’ Husband: 
‘+I was only going to tell vou of a rumor I 
heard about her to-day.” Wife: “A ru- 
mor? Ob, John, tell ine all about it—that’s 
a good soul !”’ 
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Improbabilities Sometimes Become Kealities 
--A True Woman’s Fidelity, 











Several works bearing unique titles, writ- 
ten in fascinating style, and giving evi- 
dence of wonderful imaginative power have 
lately been received _ the reading pub- 
lic witb much popularity and pleasure, 

Perhaps the most striking of them is tie 
book bearing the odd title of “She.”’ In 
this the author has fairly outdone himself 
in his pase line. Ayesha and her be- 
loved Kallikrates are unique characters in 
fiction. Ayesha, the heroine, is a beauti- 
ful creature who tasted of the essence of 1,a- 
ture’s torces at the fountain head, and be- 
came immortal. 

Her patient waiting for the coming of 
Kallikrates, the beloved of her youth, whuse 
individuality was maintained through cen- 
turies, though the ag ey aly me deatu regu- 
larly occurred, only to followed by re- 
birth, is a fine illustration of Woman’s 
fidelity. 

The closing scene, when she conducts 
Kallikrates to the very centre of the earth, 
the birthplace ofall lite, in order that he 
may taste of immortality, is a fit climax to 
the fine creation. 

The question naturally suggested by this 
strikingly original story is whetuer there 
is not somewhere in nature, a potent force 


| whereby life may at least be temporariy 


prolonged. 

Mrs. Annie Jennes* Miller, editor of 
“Dress” says: “In every instance Warn- 
er’s Safe Cure has the eflect to give new 
my powers.’’ 


**Betore 
I tried physical culture and Warner's safe 
cure, 1 was a confirmed invalid. I owe 
much to that excellent remedy, and do not 
hesitate to acknowledge it.’’ 

Human life seems too short, though men 
in former ages lived longer than those of 
the present. History tells us that the 
lived more in accordance with nature's 
laws—their mode of rH | was extremely 
simple, and in their daily life they followed 
the dictates of human intelligence. 

It sickness comes, we of to-day seek the 
remedy among the artificial !orces instead 
of resorting to the field of nature. 

If when diseases come, we would consult 
nature, the chances are that we would fare 
better, for we would then treat the cause 
of such disorders, Modern research bas 
shown that most of the commonly known 
diseases owe their origin to the unhealthy 
state of the kidneys, the blood purifiers of 
the system, and if they are kept in a 
ie@althy state by tne use of Warner’s safe 
cure, a vegetable compound and simpie 
production of nature, much of the pre- 
vailing sickness would be happily averted. 

It is probable that the author of “She’’ 
derived many of his beautiful imaginings 
from close communings with nature, ior 
weare all agreed that whatever is of or 
from nature is more beautiful and whole- 
some than that which is artificially con- 
structed 
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THE OAK TREE’S DREAM. 





BY HANS ANDERSEN, 





side of a sloping bill near the open 

shore, a very old oak tree. It was 
avout three bun and sixty-five years 
old, but those long years were not more 
than as many single rotations of the earth 
torus men. We are awake during the day, 
and sleep during the night, and have then 
our dreawns; with the tree it is otherwise, 
A tree is awake for taree quarters of a year. 
It only sleeps in winter—that is ite night— 
after the long day which is called spring, 
summer, and autumn. 

Many «a warm suminerday had the ephe- 
meron insect frolicked round the oak tree’s 
head—lived, inoved about, and tound itself 
happy; and when the little creature re- 
posed fora momentin calm enjoyment on 
one of the greatfresh oak leaves, the tree 
always said,— 

** Poor little mvy one day alone ia the 
span of — | whole life, Ah, bow short! It 
is very sad,”’ 

‘*Sad!’’ the ephemeron always replied. 
‘“*What dost thou mean by that? very- 
thing is so charming, so warm and delight- 
ful, that I aun quite happy.” 

‘* But for only one day ; then all is over.”’ 

“All is over!’ exclaimed the insect. 
‘¢Whatis the meaning of ‘allisover?’ Is 
ail over with thee also? ’’ 

‘““No; I may live, perbaps, thousands of 
thy days, and my lifetime is for centuries. 
It is so long a period that thou couldst not 
calculate it.’’ 

‘* No, for I do not understand thee. Thou 
hast thousands of my days, but I have 
thousands of moments to be happy in. Is 
all the beauty in the world at an end when 
thou diest? * 

“Ob! by no means,” replied the tree. 
“It will last longer—much, much lounger 
than I can conceive.” 

‘*Well, Il think we are much on a par, 
only that we reckon differently.” 

And the ephemeron danced and floated 
about in the sunshine, and enjoyed itself 
with its pretty little delicate wings like the 
most minute flower—enjoyed itself in the 
warin air, which was so fragrant with the 
sweet perfumes of the clover-fields, of the 
wild rosesin the hedges, and of the elder- 
flower, not to speak of the woodbine, the 
primrose, and the wild mint. The scent 
was 80 strong thatthe ephemeron was al- 
mnost intoxicated by it. The day was long 
and pleasant, tull of gladness and sweet 
perceptions; and when thesun set, the lit- 
tle insect felt a sort of pleasing languor 
creeping over it after all its enjoyinents, 
Its wings would no longer carry it, and 
very gently it glided down upon tbe soft 
blade of grass that was slightly waving in 
the eveoing breeze; there it droo its 
tiny head, and fell into a calin sleep—the 
sleep of death. 

**Poor little insect,’’ exclaimed the oak 


[nse orn in a wood, high up on the 


tree, “thy life was far too short.’”’ 

And every summer's day were repeated 
a similiar dunce, a similiar conversation, 
and a siinilar death. This went on with 


the whole generation of epbeimera, and all 
were equally bappy, equally gay. 

The oak tree remained awake during its 
Spring worning, its summer day, and its 
autumn evening ; now it was near its sleep- 
ing _— its ulght—the winter was close at 
band, 


Already the tempests were singing, 
‘(ood night, good night! Thy leaves are 
falling—we pluck them, we pluck them! 
Try ifthou canst slumber; we sball rock 
thee to sleep, we shall sing thee to sleep; 
and thy old boughs like this—they are 
creaking in their joy! Softl,, softly sleep! 
lt is thy three hundred and sixty-tifth 
night. Sleep calinty! The snow is falling 
from the heavy clouds; it will soon be a 
wide sheet, a warm ooverlet for thy teet. 
Sleep calmly and dreain pleasantly.” 

And the oak tree stood disrobed of all its 
leaves to go to rest for the whole long win- 
ter,and during that time to dreain many 
dreams, often something stirring and ex- 
citing, much like the dreauws of human 
beings. 

It, too, had once been little. Yes, an 
acorn had been its cradle. According to 
inan’s reckoning ot time it was now living 
in its fourth century. 

It was the strongest and loftiest tree in 
the wood, with its venerable head reared 
high above all the other trees; and it was 
s6un faraway at sea, and looked upon as a 
beacon by the navigators of the passing 
ships. 

It little thought how many eyes looked 
out for it. High up amidet ite green coronal 
the wood-pigeons built their nests, and the 
cuckoo’s note was heard from thence; and 
in the autumn, when the leaves looked like 
hammered plates of copper, came birds of 
passage, and restedthere before they flew 
lar over the sea, 


But now it was winter, and the tree stood 
leafless, and the bended and gnarled 
branches were naked. Crows and jack- 
daws came and sat themse! ves there altern- 
ateiy, and talked of the rigorous weather 
which was commencing, and how difficult 
it was lo find food in winter. 

It was just at the holy Christmas time 
that the tree dreamt its most charming 
dream. Let us listen to it. 

The tree bad a distinct ideatbat it wasa 

riod of some soleinn festival; it thought 
it heard all the church bells round ringing, 
and it seemed to bea mild summer day. 
Its lofty head, it fancied, lookea ‘resh and 
green, while the bright rays cf the sun 
played among its thick foliage. The air was 


laden with me of wild flowers; vari- 
ous bu chased each other in sport 
around its and the ephemera 


danced and ainused themselves. 

All that during years the tree bad known 
ins testive procession.” it bebeld, es in the 

n a testive o , asin 
olden time, knights and ladies on borse- 
back, witb feathers In their hata and [alcous 
in their nands, riding through the green- 
wood ; it heard the horns of the huntsw6a, 
and the baying of the hounds; itt saw the 
eneinies’ troops, with their various unl- 
forms, their polished armor, their tances 
aud haiberds, pitch their tents and take 
them down again; the watch-fires blazed, 
and the soldiers sang and slept under tne 
sheltering branches of the tree. 

It beheld lovers meet in the soft moon- 
light, and cut their names—that first letter 
—upon its olive-green bark, Guitars and 
JZolian barps were again—but there were 
many years between them—bung up on 
the boughs of the trees by gay traveling 
swains, xod again their sweet sounds broke 
on the stillness around. Tne wood-pigeons 
cooed, as if they were describing the teel- 
ings of the tree, and the cuckoo told bow 
many summer days it should yet live. 

Then it was as if a new current of life 
rusbed froin its low sat roots ap to its highb- 
est branches, even to the farthest leaves; 
the tree felt that it extended itself there- 
with, yet it perceived that its roots down in 
the ground were also full of lite and 
warmth; it felt ite strength increasing, and 
tbat it was growing taller and taller. The 
trunk shot up—there was no pause—more 
and wore it grew—its head became fuller, 
broader—and as the tree grew it became 
happicr, and its desire increased to rise up 
still bigher, even antil it could reach the 
warin blazing sun. 

Already had it mounted above the 
clouds, which,: like waltitudes of dark 
migratory birds, or flocks of white swans, 
were floating under it; and every leaf of 
the tree that had eyes could see, 

The stars became visibie during the day, 
and looked so large and bright; each of 
them shone like a pair of mild, clear eyes. 
They might have recalled to memory dear, 
well-known eyes—the eyes of children— 
the eyes of lovers when they met beneath 
the tree, 

lt was a momentot exquisite delight. 
Yet, in the midat of its pleasure it felt a de- 
sire, a longing that all the other trees in the 
wood beneath—all the busbes, plants and 
flowers—inight be able to lift themselves 
like it, and to participate in its joyful and 
triuinphant feelings. 

The inighty oak tree, in the midst of its 
glorious dream, could not be entirely happy 
unless it bad all its old friends with it, 
great and sinall, and this feeling pervaded 
every branch and leaf of the treeas strongly 
as jt it had lived in the breast of a huinan 
being. 

The summit of the tree moved about as if 
it missed and sought something leit be- 
hind. Then it perceived the scent of the 
woodbine, and soon the still stronger scent 
of the violets and wild thyme; and it fan- 
cied it could bear the cuckoo repeats its 
note, 

At length amidst the clouds peeped forth 
the tops of the green trees of the wood ; 
they also grew higher and higher as the 
oak had done; the bushes and the flowers 
shot up high in the air; and some of these, 
dragging their slender roots after them, 
flew up more rapidly. 

The birch was the swiftest among the 
trees; like a white flash of ligbtning it 
darted its slender stem upwards, its 
branches waving like green wreaths and 


ags. 

The wood and ali its leafy coutents, even 
the Drown-feathered rushes grew, and the 
birds followed them singing; and in the 
fluttering blades of silken grass the grass- 
hopper sat and played with his wings 
against his long thin legs, and the wiid bees 
hummed, and all was song and gladoess as 
up in heaven. 


“But tho blue-bell and the little wild 
tansy,” said the oak tree; “I should like 
them with me too,”’ 

“Weare with you,” they sang in their 
low, sweet tones, 

“Butthe pretty water-lily of last year, 
and the wild apple tree that stood down 
yonder, and looked so tresh, and ail the 
forest flowers ot — past, had they lived 
and bloomed till now, they might have 
been with me.”’ 

“Weare with you—we are with you!” 
aang their voices far above, as if they had 
gone up before. 

“Well, this is quite enchanting,” cried 
the old tree, ‘I have them all, sinall and 

reat—not one is forgot.en. How is all this 

appiness possible and conceivable ?’’ 

‘‘In the celestial paradise all thia is possi- 
ble and conceivable,’’ voices chanted 
around, 

Aud the tree, which continued to rise, 
observed that its roots were loosening from 
their hold in the earth. 

“This is well,” said the tree. “Nothing 
now retains me, I ain free to inount to the 
highest heaven—to splendor and light; and 
all that are dear to me are with me—simal! 
and great—all with me.” 

ALLY" 

This was the oak tree’s dream; and whilst 
he dreamt, a fearful storin had burst over 
sea and land that holy Christmas eve. The 
ocean rolied heavy billows on the beach 
-—-the tree rocked violently, and was torn 
up by the roots at the moment it was dream- 
ing that ite roots were loosening. It tell. 
lta three hundred and sixty-tive years were 
now as but the day of the ephemeron. 

On Christmas morning, when the sun 
arose, the storm was passed. Ail the 


church bells were ringing joyously; and 
froin every chimney, even the )owest in tne 





peasant’s cot, curl 


from the altars of the 


Druidical feast the blue smoke of the 
thankagiving oblation. The sea became 
more and more calm, and on a large vessel 
in the offiug, which had weathered the 
tempest duriug the night, they were boist- 
ing all its fags in honor of the day. 

“The tree is e—that oid oak which 
was always our landmark !” cried the sail- 
ors. ‘It mast have fallen tn the storm iast 
night! Who shall replace it? Alas, po 
one can!” 

This was the tree’s funeral oration—short, 
but well meant—as it lay stretched at full 
length amidat the snow upon the sbore,and 
over it floated the melody of the ¥ 
tanes from the ey ge of Ch 
joy, and thanksgiving for the salvation of 
the souls of mankind by Jesus Christ, and 
the Lbiessed promise of everlasting life. 


‘*Let sacred songs arise on high, 

Loud hallelujahs reach the sky; 

Let joy and peace each mortal share, 
While hymns of praise shall fill the air.’ 


Thus ran the old m, and every one 
out yonder, on the deck of the ship, lifted 
up bis voice in ymeny the and prayer, 
just as the old oak tree was lifted tp in its 
most delightful dgeam on that Christmas 
eve. 





WHAT GUY WENT THROUGH. 


BY l lL. Fe 





{ OOD-NIGHT, my boy,” said Mrs. 
Lang, and she bent down to kiss her 
child as he lay in bis bertb. 
is berth? Yes; for Mra. Lang and 
Guy were on board the fine large steaiun- 
ship, The Crane, bound for home, 

he night was calm, and soon ths boy 
slept, whilst Mre, Lang went up to the 
deck, and sat down to read and think; but 
soon she too came down and went to bed. 

In one day’s time they would reach 
France, and then their plan was to go 
straight through by train and boat till they 
were back once more in Howth, the small 
town in which Mrs, Lang was brought up 
from a girl. 

All was still on board The Crane; the 
lights were out, and at the rate of twelve 
knots an hour the good ship made her way. 
All at onee there was a loud crash, and 
those on board woke with a start. 

‘+ What can it be?’’ said Guy, as he sat up 
in his berth. 

‘‘T think the wind must have got up,”’ 
said Mrs. Lang, “and the sea must be 
rough; but don’t fear, my boy.” 

But there was one crash, and then they 
heard a voice cry out—*t Make haste, all of 
you; come up on deck at once,” 

“lt was dark all round; they bad no 
light; Mrs. Lang tore a rug off her berth to 
put round Guy, and then she found her fur 
cloak, and the two went up on deck. It 
was pitch dark, but they saw the sea was 
calm, and then they heard the ship had 
struck on the rocks, and ber bows were 
now deep in the sea. 

Two or three hours went by, aud dawn 
came ere they could launch one of the 
boats. In the first one to leave the ship 
was Mrs, Lang and Guy. There was a 
Mrs. West too, with a child of a year old; 
she was told to throw it from the ship down 
to the boat, and it fell rigntin the sea, but 
Dr. Moore, who bad the charge of that 
boat, leant out, and got it out of the sea. 

When the boat was full they left the 
ship; they were in sight of land, and soon 
they would be on shore, but, oh, how cold 
it was! they were all wet through and the 
wind was so keen. 

To try and keep them warm, Dr. Moore 
tore up the sail of the boat, and gavea bit 
4 itto Mrs. Lang and Guy to put round 
them. 

For some time they could Snot find a 
place to land; the surf rau so bigh, it 
would not have been safe to try and get 
through it, but at last they found a cove 
aud ran in there, 


Few of them had shoes on; and now that 
they had no more need of the life-buoys 
they tore them up, and bound bits of the 
cork round their feet to serve as shoes, 

When they ca:ne to iand there was no 
house or town in sight, and they had uine 
umniles to walk ere they found one. Such a 
walk it was, forthey were worn out with 
cold and datnp, and fear and want of food, 
aud they bad to wade through a stream 
knee-deep, and up the hillsides, whicp 
were 80 steep that they bad to climb them 
on hands and knees, At last they caine to 
an inu, and there Mrs. Lang and Guy and 
a lot of the rest went in. 

As Mrs. Lang got to the door she tell 
down in a faint, and one of the men who 
were with them took ber up in his arms to 
a large room, and laid her on arug on the 
floor. They gave her some wine to drink, 
and this did her good, 

Then some black bread was Lrought 
them to eat. Guy was glad of it, for it was 
the first food they bad had all day. Then 
he lay down by Mrs, Lang’s side. 

In ashort time six great tall men caine 
up to the room with pipes in their mouths, 
and they sat down all around the fire to 
sinoke, 

There was one man trom the w 
the room with Mrs, Lang and the tn 
was there to take care of them; but he had 
bad so much ram to drink he was quite oft 
his head. These men soon had a talk with 
bim in French, to try and find out if they 
bad rings or gold on them, 

Then they brought them some wine to 
drink; but none of them would touch it 
for they felt sure there must be some drug 


in itt» make them slee . 
would try and rob them. eT 





Fear kept them from sleep: but 
would not let one of them aes to ine dane 














At length they came to a town, and here 


Mrs, Lang and Guy were sent to the bouee 
of a rich inan and his wite, who were most 
to them, and gave them some clothes. 
hey had a nice room to sleep in, and good 

f to eat. 

Next day a French t took them out 
to join a steam-boat which had been sent 
from France to fetch them, and in three 
days’ time they were safe back in Howth. 





RetTorts CourTEeous.—During one of 
the German wars, towards the close of the 
last century, a young —— officer and 
a German prince were dining in company. 
After dinner the Cone from mere yey 
tonness, began ng some water t 
was ina giass before him, and splashed 
some into the officer’s face. To resent the 
thing as an insult would bave entailed a 
scene, court-martial, and disgrace; to pass 
it by would have been to lose caste and 
win for himself the reputation of a coward. 

The Englishman bad the true instinct. 
He rose, and without a minute’s hesitation, 
said, smiling, to the German: 

‘“That’s a droll trick, but we do it better 
in England.” 

Then with a loud laugh he threw the con- 
tents of a glass of water in the other’s face, 
Thera was a momeat’s confusion, but an 
old general interfered and said, ‘Now, 
prince, you commenced it,’’ and the whole 

off asa joke. 

Somewhat similar to this was Richelieu's 
behavior on receiving an insult from the 
King of France. In a moment of petalance 
the ne ereyee bis face. To return it was 
impossible, to tolerate it a disgrace, and in- 
deed any serious dealing with it must in- 
evitably have led to the retirement from 
the Court. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Richelieu turned to his other neighbor and 
slapped his face, saying, ‘‘The king wisues 
you to pass tbaton.” And so it passed off 
as a jest. 

We have beard also a story of the Prince 
Regent and a bulk, one of his friends, al- 
most identical with this, The Regent be- 
caine en atsome unwonted familiarity 
on the part of the other, and threw a glass 
ot wine into his tace. The hulk emptied 
his own glass into his neighbor's face, and 
said, ‘*Pass it on, with the Prince’s coinpli- 
mnenta.”’ 


——_— 
A A 


BURIAL CusToMs.—Tbe modes of burial 
differ widely among various peoples, from 
the rudest cere:inonies and methods of the 
wanderivg tribes tc the ornate, impressive, 
reverent services of ‘‘the heir of ail the 
ages, in the foremost files of time.”’ 

Among some tbe dead are buried lying, 





others sitting, as in the case with several of 


the Indian tribes; and instances are related 
where warriors or leaders in the nations 
have been buried seated upon their favorite 
war-horse, a8 was done with the famous 
Blackbird, the chief of the once powertul 
Omanas. 

But there isa remarkable agreement of 
custom for the practice of placing the body 
east and west. Sometimes the body is 
placed with the head to the east and soine- 
times tothe west. It is heid by certain 
writers that this custom is due to solar 
symbolism, and the bead is placed to the 
east or to the west according as the dead are 
thought of in connection with the sunrise, 
the reputed bome of the Deity, or the sun- 
set, the reputed home of the dead. There 
are, however, some tribes who lay their 
dead north and south, and others bury 
men with the face to the north and women 
with the face to the south; while among 
some of the African tribes, if one happens 
to die away froin bis home, he is buried 
facing his native village. 





A COLLECTION oF VorcEs.—Edison, 
the inventor, it is said has a remarkable 
memento of Beecher. His phonograph for 
impressing on a soft metal sheet the utter- 
ances of the human voice and then emit- 
ting them again by the turning of a crank 
has never been put w any very practical 
use, but he has utilized it to make a col- 
lection of famous voices. Since he became 
renowned his visitors have included Lun- 
dreds of celebrities. Instead of asking 
thein for their autographs or photographs, 
he bas, in two or three hundred instances, 
requested them to speak a few sentences 
iuto a phonograph. He has kept the plates 
in a cabinet, and occasionally be runs some 
of them through the machine, which sends 
out the words exactly as uttered. Edison 
is probably the only man who can revive 
the silenced voice of the great preacher. 





BrioKs.—A brick, says a technical paper, 
ore ee as —- as a lump of ee 
and having six sides, needs a careful fill- 
ing for water-tight work in cess-pools, &c., 
and a thin grout or porridge of cement is 
commoniy used. Heating the brick and 
soaking beforehand in thick coal-tar has 
been recommended. A man may lay com- 
mon wall ali his lite without learning how 
to make brick water-tight. 
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THE MOON’S KISSES. 


BY C, B.C. 





The moon has kissed the sea, 

And risen high in heaven; 
And a path of light still marks the way 
She came when the world fu twilight lay, 
A silver lamp in a desolate bay, 

A light to the dim earth given, 


I can hear the sea below 

With its lew and hollow moan 
Splash on the rock and surge on the shore 
And drag the shivering stones once more 
Back to their bed on the ocean floor 

As I sit and watch alone. 


I can see the golden sands* 
Where the dark moon-shadows lie, 
A silver streak on a white-capped wave, 
A touch of light oa a black rock cave, 
A g:eam on the cliff which the waters lave 
That the moon kissed tenderly. 


There’satiny boat below— 

A boat with a rosy mast; 
It dips in the shadow, then in the light, 
And the waves sob round it through the night, 
And a sea-gull hovers on pinions white, 

And screams as it arrows past. 


But the moon has climbed the sky 
And touched the distant hill 
Where the moor lies bright with purple heather, 
Bluebell, foxglove and gorse together, 
And has kissed the woodcock'sdowny feather 
That lies asleep and still. 


————————— 


STRANGE DUELS. 








In the old days of duelling nearly every 
one was affected by the mania—soldiers, 
sailors, statesmen, actors and even mem- 
bers of the learned protessions were ready 
at all times, and, in fact, in all places, with 
sword or pistol to settle a difference or to 
wipe out an insult, 

Drs. Woodward and Mead fought a duel. 
Dr. Wood ward’s toot slipped, and he fell. 
“Take your lite,’’ said Mead loftily, put- 
ting up his sword. ‘‘Anything but your 
physic,’’ retorted Woodward; and thus the 
desire of these two disciples of Asculapius 
to let blood terminated. 

Madaillan, a soldier in France, sent a 
challenge to the Marquis de Rivard, who 
had lost a legin battle. The marquis ac- 
cepted, but sent with his answer a case of 
surgical instruments, insisting that Madail- 
lan should first lose his Jeg, so as to place 
them on an equal footing. The joke pre- 
vented the duel. 

Many duels have been prevented by the 
difficulty ot arranging the ‘‘how and when’”’ 
of the business. In “the instance of Dr. 
Brocklesby, the number of paces could not 
be agreed upon; and in the affair between 
Dr. Akenside and Mr. Ballow, one had de- 
termined never to fight in the morning, and 
the other that he would never fight in the 
afternoon, John Wilkes, however, was 
one who did not stand on ceremony in these 
little aftairs ot honor, for when Lord Tal- 
bot inquired how many times they were to 
fire, he replied: ‘Just as often as your 
lordship pleases. I have brought a bag of 
bullets and a full flask of powder,’’ 


One of the funniest duels was that in 
which Saint-Beuve was engaged. It began 
to rain slightly, after he had taken up his 
position, whereupon he cailed for his um- 
brella, and, opening it, held it over his 
head with his left hand, while with the 
right he held his pistol. The expostula- 
tions of the seconds had no effect upon him. 
“ft is all very wellto be killed,’’ said the 
famous essayist; ‘‘but I object to catching 
cold in my head.’’ 

That a man should lose his life through 
mispronunciation of a vowel seems hard; 
but such really was the fact. In the year 
1718, Williams, a Welch actor, and Quin 
Were playing together at the Lincola’s Inn 
Fields Theatre, in London, in the tragedy 
of Cato, Williams playing Decius to Quin’s 
Cato. The tormer entered with, ‘Cesar 
sends health to Cato;’’ but he mincingly 
Pronounced the name of Cato, Keeto. Quin, 
who gave a broad, classical enunciation to 
the letter “a” in the word, was offended, 
and instead of replying, ‘‘Could he send it 
to Cato’s slaughtered friends, it would be 
Welcome,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Would he had 
Sent a better messenger.”’ 

The Welshman was boiling with rage, 
and when Cato resumed with, ‘‘Are not 
your orders to address the Senate?’’ he 
could hardly help replying, “‘My business is 
With Keeto.”” In the short scene he had to 
repeat the name ten times, and each time it 
wou'd come Keeto, Quin had to repeat it 
as often, but delivered it with a broad 
Sound and significant look, which nearly 
tock the Welshman oft his feet, and brought 
laughter from all sides of the house. 





a 

When they met in the greenroom, Wil- 
liams assailed Quinjfor rendering him ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of the audience. Quin 
said it was in the ears, and would have 
laughed off the matter; but the spirit of the 
Welshman was aroused, and would not 
brook such treatment, and so he lay in wait 
for Cato beneath the piazza ot Covent Gar- 
den. Quin laughed as Williams drew his 
sword and bade him defend himself, and 
would have sustained his defence with his 
cane; but the Welshman thrust so fiercely, 
that the other was obliged to draw his 
sword, which, without intention on the 
part of the wielder, passed through the 
body of Decius, and stretched him dead 
upon the pavement. 

Coming within our day is the strange 
duel related to have been fought by the cel- 
ebrated tragedian, Signor Rossi. The latter, 
during a tarewell performance of Hamlet 
at Casale, in Italy, was considerably inter- 
rupted by the talking of the court society 
present. In the middle of a sentence, the 
tragedian stopped, and turning towards a 
front box trom which the greatest noise 
proceeded, he bowed, and quietly said: ‘I 
shall not proceed so long as you do not 
bush.”’ 

The public applauded; the interruption 
ceased, and the play went on But after- 
wards Ross! was met at the stage-door by a 
young gentleman, who felt called upon to 
ask for satisfaction. The tragedian made 
rather a long face, for he was expected on 
the morrow at Milan; so he explained bis 
position to his adversary, and suggested 
that, in order that the little affair might be 
settled as speedily as possible, they should 
go to hie (Rossi’s) rooms at the hotel and 
quietly shoot at one another there. 

This proposition having been accepted, 
they went to Rossi’s rooms, and had just 
placed themselves at either end of the room, 
to exchange three shuts, when the inn- 
keeper, over-anxivus as to his guest’s health 
and bours, kuocked at the door, which, 
finding locked, he anxiously inquired it the 
signor was ill, as his light burned unusually 
late. 

*‘No,’’ replied Rossi. ‘‘I am going to 
bed—thanks. Good-night.’’ 

“You are deceiving me,’’ persisted the 
jnn-keeper, perhaps enlightened as to the 
scene at the theatre. ‘‘You are certainly 
ill.’’ 

“Go to bed,’’ returned Rossi; ‘‘l am put- 
ting out the light;’’ and, in a lower tone, he 
added to his antagonist: ‘‘This is the only 
way out of it—blow out the candles.”’ 

‘What! Are we to fight with pistols in 
the dark ?’” 

“Not quite. We will each smoke a cig- 
arette, and that will serve to guide our 
aim.’’ 

‘All right!’’ 

And so the duel was tought; and Rossi 

wounded his adversary slightly. 


ee 


brains of Gold. — 


When the will is ready the teet are light. 


On every small pretext the wolf seizes 
the sheep. 

Truth has but one way, but that is the 
right way. 

To change and to better are sometimes 
two different things. 

Most of us deliberately shut our eyes on 
what is best worth seeing. 

The earnestness of life is the only pass- 
port to the satisfaction of life. 

Angry words are fuel to the flame of 
wrath, and make It blaze fiercely. 

Judge not hastily; it is better to suspend 
our opinion than to retract an assertion. 

Good things have to be engraved on the 
memory; bad enes stick there of themselves. 


Let your character be as firm as granite 
and the shafts of your enmies cannot harm It. 


Repentance without amendment is like 
continual pumping in a ship without stopping the 
leak. 

Help others whenever you can; you 
would yourself be grateful for a helping hand ina 
moment of neea. 

Forbearance and self control smooth the 
road of life and open many ways which would other- 
wise remain closed. 

If we shut our eyes on the beauty of 
things around us, who is to blame if we find life 
dreary and monotonous ? 

Read not to contradict and refute, or to 
believe and take for granted, or to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. 

Education should be a trainiog of all the 


faculties tu detect their own needs and grasp their 
ot only in youth, but through- 








proper sustenance, bh 
out life. 





Femininities. 


FRasculinities. 





Five lady violinists are to play in this 


country this season. 
The greatest miracle of love is the re. 
formation of a coquette. 


Only the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust. 

Cooking is now taught pupils of the 
Washington, D. C., High School. 

Modesty is a sweet song-bird that no 
open cage-door can tempt to flight. 

What one woman doesn’t know about 
her rival she is always willing to tell. 


A New York woman makes a good liv- 


ing as aguide of out-of-town visitors. 


The thing thata woman always knows 
best is how some other woman ought to dress. 


Albums on easels are new and are, dea)- 
ers say, destined to take the place of parlor table 
ones, 


Very pale blue ink is the latest agony, 
as shown in the dainty noted of fashtonable corres- 
pondence, 


Upstairs and downstairs bird cages are 
new, and give the canarya day and a night com- 
partment. 

There are about 10,000 milliners in New 


York and Brooklyn, or about 1 bonnet maker to 
every 0 women. 


The woman who shows her love of ad- 
miration has not been spoiled by flattery. Only the 
spoiled girls take tt as a matter of course. 


To keep milk a long time add bicarbo- 
nate of soda in the proportion of about six grains to 
a quart of milk, and then place in sealed bottles. 


The massacre of English words still pro- 
ceedsin Paris. ‘‘On a fiveocloquer’’ is the latest 
atrocity; it means thai they take tea at 5 o'clock. 


Miss Grace, an English cricket player, 
recently stayed at the wicket a whole alternoon and 
scored 217 runs against the good howling of four 
men, 


A lovely woman in Austin, in perfect 
health and possessing lovely tresses, lost all of her 
hair in one night. Burglars found it on the wash- 
stand, 


It was a very proper answer to him wha 
asked why any man should be delighted with beauty, 
that it wasa question that none but a blind man 
could ask. 


It is never too late to learn. One of the 
Uhautauquans who received a diploma recently was 
a woman who had passed ber 80th year, and several 
others were gray-headed. 


Princess Louise and Maud of Wales are 
progressing favorably, and their complete recovery 
is assured without any of the unfortunate affictions 
that often result from measies, 


A pathetic presentation of poverty in 
London is contained in *< remark of a little girl 
who lay dying at Shorvditch, ‘*Now there will be 
enough for tbe rest to eat,’’ she said. 


A cavalcade of a dozen auburno-haired 
maidens, ali mounted on white horses, dashed 
through the streets of a Nebraska town the other 
afternoon and caused great excitement, 


The latest thing in albume is the hand 
and foot album, the leaves of which contain ouc- 
lines, life-size, of the hand or fvet. Th? netion 
originated in Boston, and folio albums are in de- 
mand there, 


“Can you tell me,’’ wrote Mabel, ‘‘what 
Ican dotochange the color of my hair? It is red, 
and I am afraid to use dye.’ ‘“Giet rich,** wrote the 
editorin reply, ‘‘the newspapers will change it to 
auburn or yold.*’ 

Two families living in the same house at 
Wallingford, Conn., foughtlong and bitterly until 
the woman on the first floor burned feathers ani 
cayenne pepper. Then the woman on the second 
floor capitulated and moved out. 


There are on the pension rolls the widows 
of two soldiers in the Revolutionary war, one in 
Northwood, N. H., % years of age, and anether in 
Washington, Uhio, oaly 72. The latter was married 
very young toa soldier very old, She was 16, while 
the bridegroom was 75. 


A schoolteacher in Lenawee county, 
Mich., brought suit for damages against two young 
men who had reported thee they saw him with his 
arm arounda girl's waist; but the judge threw the 
case outof court, declaring that it was nobody's 
business but the girl's. 


A set of salad dishes, recently imported 
from Italy, represents the various sized leaves of a 
cabbage, the centre piece or bowl veing a whole cal 
bage, with projecting leaves as handies. This set is 
as original and appropriate in design as one may de- 
sire, but rather an expensive indulgence, 


Mrs. Bloomfield More, now of London, 
formerly of Philadelphia, is going to India witha 
party atthe head of whichis the nabob, Sir Salar 
Jung. One newspaper in ntions the fact that she is 
going with ‘‘Sir Sarah Jungo,’’ while another an- 
nounces that she will accompany ‘‘Sir Salad Bung.** 


Drunkenness, gambling snd impurity 
are the great curses of our society. Why do you con- 
done these sins, or allow your husband to speak 
lightly of them before you? Let him realize how 
high the ideal isthat you have formed of him, and 
how pained you are when in speech or action he falls 
short of it. 

A doctor said to his wife: ‘Yeu see, 
dear, I have pulled the patient through after all,» 
very critical case, I can tell you.** ‘*Yes, dear 
hubby,’’ was the answer; ‘*but then you are so 
clever in your profession. Ah, if Thad only known 
you five yearseariier! I feel certain my frst hos- 
band—my poor Robert—would have becu saved,** 


It was customary with girls in ancient 
Greece and Kome to offer, when they appreached 
the marriageable age. the!r dolla to Venus or Diana. 


Many of these ancient dolls, made ei: wool, ciay, 
ivory or wax, have been found in tombs of Grees 
and Roman origin. These curious votive offerings 
seem to have been aniversal In the ancient world 





A man who does not love praise is not a 
full maa, 


_He that wants money, mears and con- 
tent is without three good friends. 


The Czar has the measles—mildly, they 
say; nevertl eless the measies. 


Many a man has ruined his eyesight by 
sitting im the bar-room looking for work. . 


A man without self-restraint is like a 
barrel without hoops, and tumbles to pieces. 


It is too common a practice to adjourn 
the reformation of our lives to a future time. 


A proud man is seldom a gratefu) man, 
for he never thinks he gete as much as he deserves. 


Men of the noblest disposition think 
themselves happiest when others share their happi- 
ness with them. 


‘It’s nachul dat de higher we its in dia 
life de mo’ trubble we has. De taller de tree grows 
de mo’ its shuck by de win’.’’ 


Young Mr. Algernon Pell: “I want to 
get a pair of low shoes.’ New clerk: ‘*Yessir; 
something for about 75 cents?’’ 


She: ‘‘Why, Charlie, what a pile of let- 
ters! Billets doux, I suppose?*’ He: ‘*Not at my 
time of life, dear. Billies overdue.’’ 


Sir John Lubbock says that among a cer- 
tain bill tribe ef Inala it is a mark of respect and 
gratitude to put the thumb to the nose, 


This is a good world to sin in, but, so far 


as men are concerned, \¢ isa very hard world to re- 
pentin, Itisa bitter world, itis acruel world. 


The New York dandy has taken to snuff, 
whieh he pinches from ancient snuff-boxes orna- 
mented either with diamonds or ancestral portraits. 


The modest man has everything to gain, 
and the arrogant man everything to lose; for mod- 
esty has always to deal with generosity, and arro- 
gauce with envy. 


An embarrassed young man who had 
Just been married, not knowing how to express his 
«ratitade, in handing over a simall fee said:*‘l hope 
to give you more next time.’’ 


The Czar entertained his royal Danish 
relatives with a feat of strength the other day. He 
took a new pack of cards and bya quick motion of 
his hands tore it right through. 


*‘Does your wife play the piano?’ ‘T 
am sorry to say she doesn't.’’ ‘‘Does she play any 
musical instrument?"’ ‘‘None whatever,’ ‘‘Hey! 
That's a rare accomplishment.’’ 


‘‘Why is it,’’ said a husband to his wife, 
**that married women, as a rule, are such gossip- 
ers?’’ ‘*Because they find sucn attentive listeners 
in their husbands,’’ replied the lady, 


Chinese schoo) masters have more power 
over the young than parents, If after three years’ 
schooling the child is uot morally as well as intel- 
lectually reformed, he is sent to another school, 


Selfishness is not an excess of self-love, 
and consists not in an ever-desire of happiness, but 
in placing your happiness in something which inter- 
feres with, orleaves you regardless of, that of oth- 
ers. 


Ata wedding breakfast the groom re- 
marked toa littie girl: ‘*You have a new brother 
new, youknow.’’ ‘‘Yeth,’’ responded the litile 
one; ‘*ma seth it wath Mary’s lasth chance, so she'd 
better take it.’’ 


A 40-day husband, on whom the memory 
of the honeymoon already seems to be powerless, 
wants to know why his wife ts like a small ple. Do 
you give it up’ ‘*Because,’’ says the unfeeling 
wretch, ‘‘she is a little tart.*’ 


The average girl is now engaged in the 
manufacture of slipper patterns and whisk-broom 
holders, which she will exchange December 2 for 
tortolse-shell fans, diamond ear-rings and the Ilke, 
The average girl has a good head for business, after 
all. 


Marshal John Jolly, of Butte City, Mon., 
is the owner of the most expensive policeman’s star 
in the United States, Itis of solid gold and has five 
points; at the end of each polnt is a diamond, and in 
the centre isa monogram of gems. The whole is 
valued at 9300. 


Never take part ia family quarrels, how- 
ever sorely you may be tempted. The belligerents 
are pure tocry truce and make up their differences 
again, when all who have ranged themselves as par- 
tisans on elther side will be sacrificed without 
mercy. Strict neutrality is the euly sale plan. 


A young man who was taken to the 
Norfolk, Va., pollee station one night recentiy 


while helplessly intoxicated, begged the next morn- 
ing, on coming to his senses, that his name be kept 
secret, as he was going to be married in the evening. 
His excuse was thathe had been on his ‘‘wind-ap 
frolic.** 


Some woman hating editor expressed the 
opinion recently that women are never as successful 
as men in their callings; whereupon a Pueblo paper, 
with true Western galiantry, came te the rescue of 
the fair sex witha bold denial of the assertion, and 
instanced one lady ia the neighborhood whose voice 
could be heard a mile. 


A Rassian young lady has been con- 
demned to Iife-long imprisoument for marrying i6 
husbands. She la acuriosity, aud ought to have been 
let off. When her lawyer went to see ber in prison 
after the trial she assared him of her gratitude and 
asked him toaceeptasasouvenir a gold watch and 
chain, which she placed on the table before him. He 
at ence recognized it as his own. Bhe had pleked 
his pocket and presented him with his own wateh, 


A tarmer and his son have had a most 


uopleasanteseriers of adventures at Whitt, Texas, 
First the father frill inte an abandoned well, and 
then the son came tambling after. Th well was @ 
feet deep, and there wasan ugly moccasin snake at 
the bottom. To make maticrs oo, It began to 
| ralm, the water rose in the we an‘) the earth caved 
in aroundthem. They passed Whours ia this plight, 
and were finally rescued by passers-by who heard 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Tony, the Maid,” is a novelette b 
ae a ee a betas 
well repay pe , the on t 
that itis tooshort Miss Howard has cer- 
tainly never done better work. Tony is a 
most original character, as indeed be 
said of all the others in the book. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates. 

“Her —_ Son,”’ Mi Hesba Stratton, is 
the story of a mother’s love for a drunken 
son. The same tale has been told a thous- 
and times before, and just as truly. Its 
reading may do where it fails to give 
anything but a sorrow-mixed pleasure. 
Dodd, ead «£ ao a publishers, 
New York. For sale by Lippincott Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

“Dead Man’s Rock,”’ by “Q,”’ is a novel 
written much in the style of “She,” ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines,”’ etc., and save that it is 
open to the charge of being an imitation of 
those popular and exciting stories, it is 

ust as strangely mysterious and interest- 
ing as they are. Published by Cassell & 
Co.. New York. For sale by Wilson, No. 
111 South Eleventh street. Price, 25 
cents. 

“A Queer Race,” by William Westall, 
is a queer book, but its queerness makes it 
full of strange interest. It deals with sea 
lite, sunken ships, mysterious islands and 
strange people, all mixed together in a way 
that is as odd as it is entrancing to the 
lover of genuine imaginative romances. 
Published by Cassell & Co., New York. 
For sale by Wilson, No. 111 South 
Eleventh street. Price, 25 cents. 


“Equal to the Occasion,”’ a tale by Ed- 
ward Garrett, leaves pleasant mem- 
ories after reading it. Itis a story that in- 
culcates many good lessons with being 
dull or overly full of preachment. It is 
mainly based on the struggle of two young 
girls to make their way in t' e world, after 
jlamily misfortunes, and shows bow need- 
ful it is to attend to even the slightest 
calls of duty in order to be equa) to all 
the occasions of duty that presents them- 
selves. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. For sale by Lippincott. Price, 
$1.00. 


A grand volume for children of all ages 
and growths, and illustrated in a most 





THE CHINESE DEAD.—From my post of 


respondent, I have watched some very 
curious funeral ceremonies, in Foochow, 
aay during a festival answering to 
All Soals’ Day, when the whole popula- 
tion turn out, and go forth all over the 
country to visit their ancestral graves, 
whicb are scattered about in the most pro- 
miscuous fashion, on such spots as the 
soothsasyers bave deciared to be especially 
pleasing to the dead. Each family carries 
offerings of food on many tray®: roast 
ducks, a pig roasted whole, rich cakes, and 
all manuer of sweetmeats and sweet rice 
wine. These are the realities of which, 
bappily for their descendants, the dead 
cannot partake, so alter they have been 
duly laid out upon the grave, and a reli- 
gious service has been read by one of the 
party from the ritaal for the dead, these 

things are replaced on the trays, and 
carried bume again for the family festival. 
But the dead are supposed to need many 
things in the far country—clothes, hoses, 
farniture, houses, writing materials: what- 
ever is conducive to comfort here, nust 
be transmitted from earth to the spirit- 
world by the simple process of burning. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary to buro 
real articles—paper or pasteboard imita- 
tions will do as well, so thousands of per- 
sons are einployed solely in the wanufac- 
ture of these objects, while thousands tnore 
devote their whole lives to coating paper 
witb tintoil, to be made into shoe-sbaped 
ingots of si)ver, and imitation dollars, and 
the semblance of other coins, especially 
atrings of countiess cash, all of which are 
destined for burnt-offerings to propitiate 
the dead. For it need not follow that af- 
fection prowpts all this immense annual 
expenditure in honoring the dead. It is 
generally the result of most slavish fear— 
the grossest bondage of superstition—for 
every Chinaman believes inthe power of 
the dead to avenge neglect by causing all 
manner of evil to the living; so trouble of 
every description, disease, failure in busi- 
ness, loss of sons, and all other conceiv- 
able afflictions, are due to tie curse of the 
malevolent dead, to whom he may not even 
be distantly related. The avenging spiritis 
very probably some neglected beggar, who 
has been allowed to live and die unpitied, 
but who, after death, becomes a power of 
evil, who no sane man dares to neglect! 

+ or 


DREAD OF THE WErT.—In Western lands 





superb and sumptuous style, is ‘‘The Won- 
der-Clock ; Four and Twenty Marvelous 
Tales,’’ being one for each hour of the day, 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, | 
embellished with verses by Katharine 
Pyle. The two dozen stories are felicit- 
ously conceived and reported ; illuminated | 
with bold drawings of castles and inonks, 
geese, foxes, princes,tair maidens, witches, 
giants, and all the treasures of fancy gath- 
ered in the storehouse of usetul and enter- 
—— fable. Indeed, looking over this 
splendid book with its charming stories, 
and just as winning illustrations, a half- 
wish can hardly help creeping to the beart 
that one were of the lucky generation of 
youngsters who live in theday when such 
works are possible. Published by Harper 





& Brothers, New York. For sale by Lip- 
pineott Co, 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The November Popular Science Monthly 
opens with the fifth of the very vaiuable 
series ad gg ee by Hon. David A. Welis, 
on “The Economic Disturbances Since 
1873." Garrett P. Serviss furnishes an- 
other of bis familiar and interesting talks 
on “Astronomy with an Opera Glass,’’ his 
special theme being the stars of autuin, 
with illustrations. ‘Agassiz and Evolnu- 
tion” is an advance from the torthcoming 
work by Prof. Joseph Le Conte, on ‘Kk vo- 
lution and _ its elation to Religious 
Thought.” The other articles are of equal 
freshness and importance. This number 
of the Popular Science is a very strong 
one. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 


The November Wide Awake 18 notably 
interesting. Mrs. Fremeont’s account of 
8 veral visits with iians Andersan in 
Copenhagen, entitled, ‘Hans Andersan at 
Home,’’ are full of the most unique inci- 
dentand gossip; and exceedingly reada- 
bie is Miss Amanda B. flarriss article 
about “The Luck ot Edenhall,” filled with 
all manner ot legend and fact concerning 
the old fairy drinking-glass of the Mus- 
graves, so famous in ballad and story, and 
which is yet in existence at Edenhall. 
Many of tie young folks’ favorites are 
represented in this number, and there isa 
picture for almost every page. LD. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 


it is a proverbial saying of one who is pe- 
culiarly stupid that be does not ‘*know 
enough to go in when it rains.’” In China, 
on the contrary, the saying would be al- 
tered so asto read: “He does not know 
enough to stay in when it rains,’’? and toa 
Coinese the idea that a buman being has any 
fuuctions which can be barmonized witb 
the rapid precipitation of moisture can ouly 
be introduced by trepanning. 

A portable shower would be one of the 
inust periect defenses a traveler in the hos- 
tile sections of China could desire, We ure 
confident that a steady stream of cold wa- 
ter, delivered from a two-inch nozzle, 
would disperse the most violent mob ever 
seen by a foreigner in China in_ tive 
minutes of solar tiine. Grapeshot would 
be much Jess effectual, for many would 
stop to gather up the spent shot, while cold 
water is something for which every Copi- 
nese, from the Han dynas.y downward, en- 
tertains the same aversiou a8 a cat, Ex- 
ternally or internally administered, he re- 
gards itas alike fatal. The reimote causes 
of their deep-seated antipathy fo wet 
weather lie imbedded in the Chinesa con- 
stitution, but the proximate causes, in our 
view, are twofold—the porosity of cottun 
cloth and the absolute scarcity of cirt. 

To our readers these reasons will no 
doubt appear inadequate, not to say friv- 
olous; but this, we believe, is because 
they have not reflected profuundly ou the 
subject. Why the Chinese shuuld persi-t 
in wearing cloth shoes we do not pretend 
to say, but wear them thy certainly «do. 
Dawp feet are not only uncomflortab!e; 
they are dangerous to health. 

Oiled boots are luxuries for the tew, ani 
in seven cases Out of eight he who goes 
abroad when it rains will do it in cottun- 
cioth shose, whicb will be ruined. He has 
no light sandals, He never washes his 
inet. Hence it is easier aud more phii- 
osophical to stay at home, which he does. 

— ar 


HeALTH.—It is considered by all physi- 
cians impossible to lay down any rules for 
Leaili which tay be followed safely ty eii 
persons. Health depends largely upon the 
het. Some people cannot eat newly-baked 
bread; otuers cannot eat it when Stale, 
With some constitutions mach fresh ment 





The November Magazine of American | 
History is the brightest and b st illus- | 


trated of the year. Oliver Cromwell's po-- 
trait is the trontispiecs. It appeais in con- 
nection with Mrs. Lamb’s “Historic Home 
ot the Sylvesters.’”’ Otner articles are: 
“Relation of Church and State in Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘‘Hamilton Oneida Academy in 
17%,”’ “Aaron Burr,’’ ‘An Interesting Dia- 
logue in 1676, between Bacon, ‘the rebel,’ 
and John Goode, ot Whitby,”’ “Horace 
Greeley’s Practical Advice to the Recon- 
structionists in Mississippi,’’ and the *Re- 
ligious Movement in 1800.” The sborter 
articles are varied and entertaining. The 
number concludes with its carefully edited 
departments. Price, $i ayear. Publisicd 
at 743 Broadway, New York. 
7° 


If you want to cure a cough, use Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, the reliable remedy. 
25 cts. 

Salvation Oil is the cheapest and best 
ad cure on earth. Price, only 25 cents a 

6. : 


induces tulpess of the nead and a teveris ; 
stats of the syste:n, because it makes blood 
too fast. Itshbould therefore be discarded, 
aud a 1ittlée salt meat or fish, if the appetite 
craves it, with tresh trait avd vegeiablcs, 
will be found probably to be just what the 
ayatem requires, In trath, with bealth, as 
in many other things, €ach person :nust be 
a law unto hiumwelf, 
DP ——- — 
Richly Rewarded 

are those who read this and then act: they 
will 49d honorable employment that wi) 
not take them from their homes and fain- 
ilies. The profits are large and sure for 
every industrious person; many bay. 
inade and are now making several jun- 
dred doliarsa mouth. It is easy for a.,y 
one to make $5 and egy per day, wis 
is willing to work. ither sex, young or 
old; capital not needed; we start you, 
Everything new. No special ability rv. 
quired ; you, reader, can do it as we!! us 
anyone. Write to usat once for full par- 
ticul which we mail free. Address S1:))- 
son & » Portland, Maine. 








THe HIsTORY OF THE UMBRELLA.—In 
Queen Anne’s time the umbrella is men- 
tioned as employed by women, but sP to 
the middle of the vighteenth century it ap- 
Danee aero cldy, the tatare’ oa 

men, thoug olfe, the tutu : 

cour of Quebec, wrote from Paris in 1752 
describin it a8 in general use in that city, 
and wondering that so convenient a& 
tice bad not penetrated to England. an- 
way,the famous travelerand a 
who returned to Engiand in 1750, is said to 
have been the first Englishman who car- 
ried an umbrella; and a Scotch footiman 
named John MacDonald, who bad traveled 
with his master io france and Spain, men- 
tions in his curious autobiography that he 
brought one to London iu 1778, and per- 

in carrying it in wet weather, though 
A —— crowd followed him, crying, 
“Frenchman, why don’t you get a coach ?’ 
In about three months, be says, the annoy- 
ance almost ceased, and ually a few 
foreigners and then some Englishmen fol- 
lowed bis example. Defoe had described 
an ambrella as one of the contrivances of 
Robinson Crusoe, and umbrellas were in 
consequence at one time called “Robin- 
sons.”’ They werv looked on as a sign of 
extreme effeminacy, and they multiplied 
very slowly. Dr. Jamieson, in 1782, is said 
to have been the first person who used one 
in Glasgow; and Southey’s mother, who 
was born in 1752,was accustoined tosay that 
she remembered the time when any one 
would have been hooted who carried one 
in the streets of Bristol. A single coarse 
cotton one was often kept 1n a coffee-house 
to be lent out to customers, or in a private 
house to be taken out with the carriage and 
held over the heads of ladies as they got in 
or out; but for many years those who used 
umbrellas in the streets were exposed to 
the insults of the mob and to the persistent 
and very natural animosity of the hackney- 
coachimen, who bespattered them with mud 
and lashed them furiousiy with their 
whips. But the manifest convenience of 
the new fashion secured its ultimate 
triumph, and before the close of the cen- 
tury umbrellas had passed into general 
use. 

en 

LIKE A GRIDIRON.—Thbhe day of Saint 
Lawrence isthe tenth of August. This is 
a holy day in the Roman Calendar, to cow- 
memorate the death of the saint who was 
iwwartyred under Valentinian, about 373, 
A.D., by being burnt to death on agridiron. 
lt is said that while suffering the agonies 
ot burning he turned to his inhuman exe- 
cutioners and asked theim to turn him, aa 
the one side was sufficiently roasted. On 
Saint Lawrence’s Day, 1547, the Spaniards 
gained a decisive victory over their ene- 
inies, and, in honor of the event, Philip 
the Second commenced, in 1563, and com. 
pleted in 1586, the Escurial, tue palace of 
the sovereigns of Spain, ata cost of fifty 
inillions of dollars, It is built in the shape 
ot a gridiron, and the total length of tie 
rooins and apartments exceeds one hun- 
dred and twenty tniles. It comprises in 
itself a church, mausoleuin, monastery, 
palace, library, and museum. The Church 
of Saint Lawrence in London, is dedicated 
to this saint, and has a gridiron on the 
siseple for a vane. 

eb. 

WHAT THE GIRL WAS FRYING.—It 
sometimes bappens in Oriental countries 
that daughters are sacrificed by their pa- 
rents to position and title, ‘ for their;zood,” 
ofcourse. The parents ofagirl who was 
thus bestowed in marriage went to pay 
her a visit, expecting, naturally, to be en- 
tertained with a hospitality corresponding 
'o the husband’s rank. Unfortunately, 
there was nothing in the larder. To ex- 
press her dissatisfaction at the treatment 
she had received the daughter placed an 
emnpty pan upon the hearth and made show 
of preparing a meal. The curiosity of the 
mother being excited, she peeped into tbe 
vessel but saw nothing. “What are you 
doing, silly girl?’? she exclaimed. “I am 
Irying the honor you got fer me,’’ was the 
reply; ‘there is nothing else,’’ 


WANAMAKER’S 
Where is there another such a Dress 


Goods House as WANAMAKER’S, the 
largest in the world? 








_ FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES : 
Nellessen’s finest imported Broadcloth 54 In. ayd 
Also of rare excellence (but not Nellessen’s) Sia 75 
panhter welget, yi $2.50; 52 inch, $2. oT. 
nevery delicate ioe 
pA pigs — utumn tint. No extra charge for 
NE v FALL GOODS: 


A Varied line of $1 stuffs, neat, handsome 
Checks with plaid effect of silk bair-lines, @i-s6. 


Cashmere weave with variety of ove d ‘4 

Bourette Plaids, cloth finish, $1.25. nye eM. 

Choicer stuffs, extra finishing, $1.50. 

‘ Mu —_ ut PRICED DRESS MATERIALS: 
axovuy VDlaids, with armure fi ¢ : 

eolor is Inet Apel, © figures of contrasting 

Self-colored broken Plaid, imported, 40 inch 

Same fabric and price, checks instead of a 

peree, 4 wach, « cents, ‘ 
snucdah Cloth, with Serge effect 

poems Foule, 42 inch, 75 cents. aS? toe © cate, 
cobble weave suitings, imported, 40 inch. 7. 

For combination, imported Plush noveltica site Tbe 

Two uew Ribvons, all-silk Satin and Gros-Grtain: 
known only by our special names ™ 

BELMONT. 3 


No. 2 4¢in., 5c. No ‘ay 

ae 3, Min., Te. No, > dint’ oe 
No. 5, Jain. Be. No. 5,1 In. Ne. 
No. 7, Lgl, 1c. No. 7, 14in., l4e. 
No. 9, I'gin., Ide. No. 9 1% in.) I7e. 
No. 12, Lgin., I7¢. No. 12,2 in.’ oe. 


4 - in. . 
No. 16, 23in., = 


alter 9lbs, extra large, 


6 lb. Blankets, 72x84in. | 
Scarlet Biankets, §2.75 to¢6 50:1 
When you write for samples or goods, 


give us a hint that'll bei 
select wisely, ghreabier inna « 


logue. Now Ready. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PMILADELPSIA, PA. 


Send forthe New Fall ana Winter Cata-. 





R.R.R. gee. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may saffer, Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sere Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as teithe Power of Hadway’s 
Ready Belief im a Case of 
Sciatic Bheumatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York. 

Dr. Rapwar: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried 
alwost all the re les recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find rellef, but ail proved to be 
failures, 

I Lave tried various kinds of washe, manipulations, 
outward applications of liniments numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicians, all of which falled to give me relief. 

Last September, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who had been afflicted as m was induced to 
tury your remedy. I was then suffering fearfully 
Fi eae ot any eit ction guve ind cnen alter bathing 
light the firs n gay ng 
asd rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb Ii 
a warm glow, created by the . Inashort time 
the i passed entirely away, although I have 
slight periodical ‘attacks approaching a change of 
weather. I know now how to cure myself, and feel 

uite master of the situation. WAY's 

EADY by my —4 wet red Srtene A aqver travel with- 
out a bottle in my v . Yours 

’ GO. STARR. 


Radway's Ready Relief is x Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN BEMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs, 

(INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, cwre Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Mervoueness, Sleeplessness, ick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatniency and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
. Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

RK. R. A not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, but if people onpenee to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take 2) or 30 drops of Ready Retief in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before goiug oul, 
they will prevent attacks. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A jew drops 
in water will prevent sickness or ns from chanxe 
of water. it fs better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as a stimulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofulous complaints, etc.,glandular swell- 
ng, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ng of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white sweil- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gou dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 
complaints, etc. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY! 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, 
yuur bones sound, and your comp exion flr, use 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN! 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc., estal- 
lishing its character as A GREAT CONSTI! U- 
TIONAL REMEDY. 


e Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomacli, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Lose ot A ppe te, Headache, Costiveness, Indix«s- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of tlc 
Bowel Piles, and all Covengqemene of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 1° 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 








Will be accomplished by taking cue of Radway’s 
Pills every muruing about ten o’clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bilionsness will be avoil- 

ohan the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 

| ae for the support ot the natural waste of the 
y- 

&@- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, iu- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomaeh, nau heartburn, disgust of tou, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructatious, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, chokiax of euflc” 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimnes> 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever *”' 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspire 
yellowness of the sain and eyes, pain in the si! 
chest, liurbs and sudden flushes of heat, Durer 
in the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above named disorders. 


PRICE, % cents Per Box. Sold by all druge!sts- 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & ©V., N°- 





32 Warren street, New York. 
4@ information worth thousands will be sent you- 
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Humorous. 


THE FAIR. 











When lovely woman's feetare sevens, 
And such a size her soul abhors, 

What does she then? Why, gracious heavens! 
She squeezes them {n mumber fours. 


And when the years come onward pacing 
And show her waist increased io size, 

What does she? Files to tighter lacing. 
and shows her suffering in her eyes. 


And when old age draws nigh to crib her, 
What then does lovely woman do? 

She makes herself a right down fibber, 
And says, ‘*I*11 soon be thirty-two.’ 


Thus lovely woman's e’er deceiving, 
Dispelling ever love’s young dream; 

Aud men must own, though sadly grieving, 
That women are not what they seem. 


—U. N. None. 





A vacant lot—Dudes. . 
A droll dog—A wag with a funny tale. 
Felt elippers—Those applied to unruly 


youngsters, 
Very few persons can hold their own on 
their first sea voyage. 


He: ‘‘And may I see your father to- 
morrow, dear??? She: **¥-e-s; I suppose it’s too 
late to see him to-night?’’ 


Why is a captain’s gig like a rich gold- 


mine’—Because ft is well oared, 
A Minneapolis paper advertises ‘‘leg- 


gins for children with or without feet,** 
Bacon says reading maketh a full man, 


but the men who get full oftenest are net the great- 
est readers, 


It is the freckled-face boys who are the 
sharpest in swopping jackknives. They freckle 
early and speckle-late, 

“How do you get along without water- 
melons in winter, Uncle Jove??? ‘‘Sar, dar are 
chickens in the wintah,’? 


It is no use fora piano to be square or 
upright. Mr. Talmage ia authority for saying that 
there will be none of them in heaven, 


Barber, to customer: ‘‘You are quite 
bald, sir,’* Customer, who isn’t conversationally 
inclined: **Yes; I was born that way.’’ 


People have been known to talk against 
gainbling all their lives on every possible occasion, 
and then after all to go and get married, 


Rev. Dr. Torsey states that be can marry 
acouplein eight seconds, and it is awful to think 
sotmuch damage can be done in such a brief time, 


When you are im a horse carand anxious 
to reach home it goes very slow. When you have to 
chase It half a dozen blocks to catch it bow fast it 


KOes. 


Young wife: “I wonder why the birds 
don’tcome here any more? L[usea to throw bits of 
cake Timade, and—*? Young husband: ‘That ac- 
counts for it,*? 


Raw onions are now eaten to cure in 
somula, Where it fails te cure husband or wife it 
will at least keep the other awake tor company, 
aud that’s some corsolation, 


“The second-hand liver-pad who lives 
in that house is proud, ** said a cynic; *thecan’t even 
paint his fence butkhe must label it ‘paiut!’ for fear 
that people won't notice it.” 


She: “Before we were married you 
promised to fulfillevery wish you read in my eyes, 
hutL don't finditsoatall.’* He: ‘*Yes, since that 
time Lhave grown very near-sighted.’’ 


“Do you know him?” asked a gentle- 
man of an [rish friend the other day, speaking of a 
third person, **Kuow him!’ said the Irishinan; 
“iknow'’d him when his father was a little boy.’ 


Connoisseur; ‘I tell you what it 1s, Mc- 
Daub, these buzzards are simply superb, You 
Siouldu’t paint anything but birds.’’ Artist, dis- 
¥usted: **Those are not buzzards; they are angels!"* 


Mrs. Schwelle: “Henry, what shall [ do? 
I'veinvited twenty people and they've all come, 
whilol’ve only laid covers for fifteen.’’ Mr. 8.: 
““Urivesome of ’em away. Get our daughter to 
Sing a little,*? 


“There is one thing I can say,’’ said 
poor grammer John; *‘Lam proud of, and have no 
“ecasion to Dlush for, my ancestors,’’ ‘*True,’’ re- 
piled the fat reporter; ‘*but your ancestors cannot 
return that compliment,’ 


Young Mr. Sissy, to his pretty cousin: 
“Tsay, Maude, how did my song, ‘Home Again, 
froma Foreign Shore,? seem to impress the com- 
bauy?’* Pretty cousin; **Well, some of them, Char- 
lle, looked as if they were sorry that you had got 


back,* 


A judge cautioned an old negro wio 
had been acquitted not to be found in bad company 
avain, "Much ‘blige to yo’, marsa,’’ he replied; oy 
Allus “speet your adwise; but de fact am, marsa, dat 
kood company and bad company look so much alike 
‘st cis niggah can’t tell de difference until he git 
rightin ‘em! 


Tommy, aged 5: ‘What do you do at 
the theatre, Mr, Simpkins??? Simpkins, a dude: 
‘D-do at the theatre, my little man? I don’t do 
auything at the thestre. lam not an actor. What 
butthatinto your head??? Tommy: ‘Well, sister 
Anna said she wouldn't have you around only she 
thought you were good for the theatre once 4 


week,%? 


The faith cure doctor took the hand of 
"is patient and, looking into his eyes, sald: ‘*I can 
cure you,?? Patient: **are you sure?’’ “Very sure. 
one you've got to de is to believe. Just believe 
you'recured, That's all.*? **All right, I'll cry it. 
ses *‘Hold ona minute, my man; didn't 

What??? ‘The fee. I 
“Oh, yes. Well, believe. 
»., JU’ ve got to do is to believe I’ve paid you and 

4) be all right,» 


1 day, 
\ forget something??? 


— cea dollar a visit.’ 
All 





KEEPING TALLY.—Up till 1782 the 
method of keeping the pubile accounts in 
England was by the use of tallies, The 
tally wasa pee stick, not more than five 
feet long, and about an inch in de bh aud 
thickness, On one of the four sides the 
amount paid was expressed in notches, 
Thus a noteb an inch and a half wide de- 
noted $5,000, the largest sum that 
could be expressed by a single notch; a 
notch an inch wide denoted $500, three- 
eights ofan inch wide $50, balt of three. 
eights $5, and half of thin last size ashilling. 
Tbere was a small notch tor a penny, and a 
small hole denoted a ball-penny. 

On each of the two sides next the notched 
ride, the description of the payment was 
written, After the tally was thus duly 
notched, it was split through the notches 
one-half being given to the person who had 
made the payment; the other half, called 
the counter tally, or counter foil, being 
kept by an officer of the Exchequer, Tal- 
lies were abolished by Actof Pariiament in 
1782. Tallies are still used in some of the 
country districta, 


i —_—_— 


Nor long ago there lived in the valley of 
Glenfruiff, about three miles trom Helens- 
—— an old a who was celebrated for 
baving a fawous breed of turkeys, On one 
occasion she sold one of them toa gentie- 
nan named Brown. When cvoked and 
served at the table, it was found to be so 
tough asto be quite uneatable. Meeting 
the old lady ashort time afterwards, Mr, 
Brown said to her: “What did you mean, 
Mrs, M——, by selling that turkey to me?” 
“What was wrang wi’t ?” ‘It wasn’t good 
at all,” replied the gentieman. “No guid,” 
quoth Mra, M——. ‘It was bound to be 
guid. It won the first prize for eleven 
years at Helensburg Cattle show.” 


——— 











Two pals of a burglar who was caught 
robbing a bouse in Cincinnati successiuily 
played the police impersonating scheme 
and assisted him to ifreedow. Atter the 
thief was captured he was taken to the 
street, whereupon the pals stepped up, iv- 
quired the trouble, aud on showing police 
officers’ badges beneath their coat lapeis 
were handed the intruder to lodge in jail. 
They seemed to be pertorming their en- 
trusted duty very conscientiousiy tor two 
or three squares, when the trio twwk to their 
heeis and inade oft. 

————— tO 

Otter Belt, a grest Comanche Chiel, died 
in Indiaw Territory afew days uxo. Five 
minutes before bis death they uveid him 
erect and arrayed him in bis best war 
costurne. They painted biin red, set his 
war-bonnet on bis head, tied up his bair in 
beaver skins and laid bim down just as he 
died. Tben his five wives cut themselves, 
beat their bodies and pulled their bair, 





Wie LUMPEREY 








2 | & HOMEOPATHIC Fr 
Fezia SPECIFIC Ho. 2O- 


n use 30 years. T eo v edy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness,& 
and Prostration, from’over-work or other causes. , 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $6. ~, 


—_— — 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent tpaid on receipt of 
we Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8, Bex. 
A WEEKS and upwarts positively secured 

$25 by men agents selling Dr. Seoti’s Genu- 
t ine Electric Belt,Suspensory,.¢tc.,and 
bv ladies selling Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets, dam- 
pie free, State sex. Dn. ScorTT, 842 Broadway, N.Y. 








OCRFUMERY 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their ayreeab 
odor ears while i a delicious fragrance 
to —— =, handkerehi —— and 








return maily Your 
and Lavender, Mcta. 
MED, CO., LYNN, MASS, 


cine fe ai ohn 














— ty “7 j Fer All. S30 a week and Ae enses 
| OR paid, Valuable outit and particulars 
tree. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 

Name printed on 530 Mixed Cards, anu 100 

YOUr rap Piotores, 10c. Ray Card Co Clintonville. Ct 


spepallhidden name and Silk Fringe Cards, with 
9») 34 page sample book, L0c's. 40 mixed, and Solid 


Silver Ring, 20cus, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 
ak . . q . : » Dowe Hid- 
21 New Fancy Shapes of Bevel and White | ‘ 
dev Name CardsSc, Franklin Ptz.¢ 0. New Daven, Ct. 
Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 
13 Funny Stories, 54) Verses, Songs. Kiddies, 
hes, Btc.. and a copy f our finely i! strated 
paper, allYor a 2c stamp. HoME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Obie. 
AMONTH. Aoents Wanted. 9 best sell- 
; ing articles in the world. | sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
sunny Selections, Scrap Pictures, ete., and nice 
390 ener 8 Cards for 2c. Hill Pub, Co., Cadiz, Ohlo. 
—7\ scrap Pictures & Verses vith new Samples for 
250 1888. be, 5. M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn. 
a 250 Silk Fringe, Hid'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Fecort 
Cards, Songs, Verses, Pietures, (arres, &c., 2p. Agt's 


Outfit and Ring for 0c. T. Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


GOLD WATCHES 
FREE TO ALL! 


Mshers of Houserife, the 
pularillustrate d 
. home montiily, to intros 

duce it into new homes, 
this liberal offer: The person 
miting us the longest verse in the Ki- iy 
ble before vanuary Lith will receive a 
Gentleman’s WATCH wort 
$75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 





7 ° + 
# & 
! 











stem winder. If there be more than 
2 orrest answer, the second wih ; ‘ 
receive a Lady’s WATCH wort? be D nette Gots 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, tae thir » Gol« ate s 
Hunting case, Stem winder + “ t . ; fo . ik. 
‘ilv Watch worth $2. af 
apy Be ew open face Nickel Watch wort $! : 
n ’ rf nh we i 
Enclose 24 cents with your an iy . iy gh +P — 
send you Housewife each mon ‘ y 


ote. silver or stamps. Na j aper 
ou USEWIFE PUB. CO.. Greenfield. 





sBLAC 


‘A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 








PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


ExteRwaLiy—for all kinds of injuries; 
| — hue and rapidly heuies mph = | 


pa 
Gives and — in BURNS, 
SCALDS, C LBLAENS VENOM US STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS every 
INTERNALLY.—It is invalu in CHO) 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
“Te WABAL C from 
n A ATARRH, Fretid 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS fete n pee ane 
C , it 
ple is a boon to both 


or SICK-ROOMA, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the 
of CONTAGION, it is the be DISINFECTANT 
nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 





Champion, 
Rochester, 
Duplex 


and all the Popular 


LAMPS 


BURNERS 


Also, 


FLOOR or PLANO 


LAMPS, 




















IN BRONZE AND 
WROUGHT IRON, 


A. J. WIEDENER, 


86 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADA. 


ING 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
ithe leather. Bottle contains double the Loney ey 
of other dressings. 2c. Your Shoe Dealer has 
Premier Artist 


INHAIR. ‘ ‘* 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES, 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 





[ustractions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘te 


neasure thelr own heads with accuracy: 


FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPRES AND BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From ferehead bac? 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 





No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. 

Yo. 4. From ear to ear | 
round the forehead. 


over the head to neck, | No, 2. 


the head, 


He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
tients’ Wigs, Toupees, . 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully mapufac- 
‘ured, 


Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
and as cheap as any establishment In the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil! re- 


-elve attention. 


1 Stone Ring, ! Piain Ring, )25Carde& Pictures, Fringe 

es> Hidden Name &c., 155 Games, Songs aud Agt’s Book 
20cards, 10¢e, IVY CAKD Co., Clintonville, Cona, 
— 1) CHROMO or 25 All Hidden Name CARDS, 10, 
yO Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte. Co,, Northford, Or, 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 

the with- 
MUSIG::: Piano ano oncan:. 

aid of a teacher by using Soper’s 
instantaneous (inide to the keys. No previous 
knowledge of music whatever required. Send for 
book of testimonials, rrex. Address SOPE 


MUSIC CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, N. 


We Grow HEAVY WOUSTAHE 
etme & Res Melo « AR. Macnee Wiehere om 4 Maw Be rote 
we Sis Bw W dere Lrpiee’s Heart Bua 
® 2 wn the ONLY REMEDY. Zor * page & 
We wl prove the ot poy 61. om cot 
Vong a04 014 mabe fo ctyerience nentied. We sowd » 14 ae pig 


rs . age wee be 
Loe stasuae or lifer 20 Seamply cost. Smith Ble, Co. Palatine, lils. 









Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. 6 mostimportant aljunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Jadies afilicted 
with Tan, Free Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, shou! lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate al) each 
un perfections and is perfectly harmless. 


It has been chemically aualy« iby 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 


ruaterial injurious to the bealth or ckin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Draccists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 371 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or alter September 
15th, 1887. 

{a addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and withia a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will beepecially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost. Sherts, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, C1. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 


ing Place, N.Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College. 

Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 

sar College. 
Pror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vasear College. 
Pror, 1, C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Pror, H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
Missks BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 
Rev. CO, H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at,, Breoklyn. 
PRoF. ROB’T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Ma. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, 1. 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
Ma, F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina, 





Or. Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills 


PURELY VECETABLE 
AND STRICTLY RELIABLE. 


They act DIRECTLY and PROMPT- 
Ly on the Liver and Stomach, 
restoring the constipated organs 
to healthy,activity, and are a 
positive and perfectly safe cure 
for Constipation, Liver Com- 
plaint, Sick Headache, Bilious- 
ness, and all other diseases ari- 
sing from a disordered condi- 
tion of the Liver and Stomach. 
They are the only reliable vege- 
table Liver Pill sold. 


They are Perfectly HARMLESS. 
They are PURELY VEGETABLE. 
TRY THEM. 


For Sale by all Druggi«ta. Price 25 eta. per boa; 
2 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, om 
receipt of price. Dr. J.H. Schenck & Sun. Philad’« 


CURE": AF 
THE 

Prox’s Patent !mrrovep Cusuionep Ear Daums Perfeetiy 

Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 


dram. lavisible, cemf le and always in tion. All 
gerard bo and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
A 








book with testimonials, dress or call on 
» O63 Broedway, New York. this paper. 


Morphine Habit Cured in le 
v 20 days. Ao pay till cured. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanvn, Vhie 


f Piueh, 


Send 2) cents fora package « 
. Silk, Satin. and Velwet tor Patch 
work lo HOWAKD BPG. (6., Prevideoee, B. L 
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gents Wanted for PHOTOGRATH 


Gi00d Pay. A. Gorton & Uo., Phi 
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OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 


oo Mimet, Al Oe @ ton om ~~ 
Fe0L8 shu WUBBA, CAMILA Vidi. 


FE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect burity and Perm a: 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalle! 
for either Tollet or Nursery uve. > 
materials unless carefully selected ! 
aoe meg | anaes alma Ln 
facture, hence this Soap is pert 
reliable for usoin the Nurwery and 
rivalled foryeneral Tollet use. 

Lathp'’s Wurre Litso Totter Pour ia 
refre 1 soothing to the «# 
ng it beautifully clear sof? and 
Price, 20¢. perCake. Box 3 Cakes < 

Sent by Mail upou Receipt of Pric 


hing & 


Seid by Drugrist« and Fancy ‘ 
Dealers Lyerywhere. 
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Letest Fashion Phases. 


Cool and pretty cream-white woolens 
that resemble veilings are used by Paris- 
ian dressmakers in combipation with soft 
silks, plain, shot or striped, or sometimes 
witb plaided surahs in old-fashioned colors 
of red, orange, olive and brown. 

A stylish model has a basque and tunic 
of pale primrose-yellow, figured with tiny 
moss roses and leaves, draped over a skirt 
ot dark-green surah plaided with yellow 
and Roman-red, with fine lines of bronze 
crossing the blocks. The vest is of the 
plaid, with dark-green velvet revers be- 
side, with collar and cuffs of the same. 
Mousselaire de laine of a pale cream 
color forms a bodice and long draperies 
over a skirt of ecru lace that has a plaiting 
of the mousselaine de laine at each side 
that is visible from belt to hem. 

The gathered vest is of pink China 
crape, and there are golden-brown velvet 
revers on the waist. 

A ladder of brown velvet bows with 
long loops is on the sides of the plaited 
panels. 

A tan-colored etamine gown bas a skirt 
of plaided surah, the colors of the silk 
being a paler shade of tan and a tint of 
corn, with crossing lines of olive and pale 
blue, 

There is a wide sash of the surah at the 
back of the etamine skirt. 

Most of the fancy dry goods houses have 
for several years itmported surab under- 
wear, both white and colored, in sets and 
single pieces. These elegant lace-trimmed 
garments are exquisitely dainty to look at, 
and beautifully made, aS are most speci- 
mens of French handiwork ; but, although 
warranted to ‘‘wash,”’ one or two visits to 
the laundry forever ruin their look of 
pristine beauty. 

Ladies of fastidious taste have, however, 
always regarded finest white tabrics as the 
only suitable and sanitary textiles for un- 
derwear, holding to prejudices against 
colored materials, however rich. 

An improvement upon these is now 
almost universally offered in the hand- 
some serviceable lines of woven under- 
wear in silk or ribbed lisle thread. These 
garments are cool, comfortable, light in 
quality, and fit the form to perfection, thus 
doing away with the bulky gathers and 
pulls around the shoulders and waist, 
which are always a source of surprise to 
the economical and dainty Frenchwoman, 
whose wonder it was why women should 
cumber themselves with yards of need- 
less gathered fabric, which interfered 
greatly with both natural grace and com- 
fort and ease. 

The new woven underwear in French 
and German lisle thread is now sold at 
prices that come within the reach of peo- 
ple of very moderate means. 

Silk-ribbed underwear is also offered at 
greatly reduced prices. 

A stylish tea-gown is made of figured 
India silk. The figures are rather large 
and are brown and terra-cotta upon an +cru 
ground. Around the bottom of the skirt 
is a foot plaiting of India silk, a bright 
terra-cotta in shade. A loose tront that 
falls from the neck of the dress to the floor 
is made of the plain silk, laid in sma!l, 
overlaping side plait. Over this the fig- 
ured fronts are laid. From the shoulders 
to the waist, where they fasten, they are 
faced with velvet, and turned back over 
the waist, giving the appearance ot a vest 
front. Both sides are alike slashed and 
filled in with a plaiting of plain silk, atter 
the pattern of an inverted V, the point of 
tive V reaching nearly to the waist, where 
long loops and ends of terra-cotta ribbon 
are fastened. Over the hipsare laid velvet 
lapels like those of a man’s coat pockets. 
The back of the fitted waist is pointed, and 
upon this the skirtis laid in two double 
folds over box plait. 

The coat sleeves are finished with nar- 
row culls of terra-cotta silk, with a plait- 
ing of narrow Vail falling from beneath. 

Another is made of pink surah. 

A square yoke is made of tucked surah 
aud Valenciennes insertion. 

A gathered Watteau back falls over the 
fitted back underneath. The tront is gath- 
ered below the yoke, but is confined at the 
waist with pink ribbons. 

Ruitieas of Val lace border the dress 
around the bottom. Falling from be- 
neath jabots of lace down the front are 
many loops of very narrow picot-edged 
ribbon. The top of the coat sleeve has an 
insertion of Val lace through the centre, 
with small tucks on each side. A lace 
ruffle on the bottom is caught up on 
the inside and fastened with ribbons 
The standing collar of silk is covered 
with plaitings of lace. Another tea gown 
of India silk has loose, full sleeves that 
are left open at the inside s eam and trim- 


med around with lace. Down the elbow 
the two edges are held together with 
white ribbon bows, and from there falls 
away from thearm. Some pretty, bright- 
colored gowns are also shown, notably a 
red surah trimmed witb rich black lace. 
This is a favorite combination just now 
with young and pretty women in Paris. 
With this gown will be worn red silk stock- 
ings, to match the shade of the dress. 
Over the top of the foot, and for some 
distance above the ankle, they are em- 
broidered with black. The shoes are 
low-cut patent leatber with red kid 
vam ps. 

Imported wraps are in a variety of 
shapes and materials. Long wraps are 
made of suitings, cloth and camel’s-hair 
tabrics. 

They may have loop or dolman sleeves 
for those that are half loose, and coat 
sleeves for those that are tight-fitting. 

An inside belt holds them in place at the 
back, and ribbons may be set at the neck 
and at intervals all the way down thetront 
to tie them, or they may be buttoned. 
Some of the most stylish do not show 
the buttons, but fasten undera fly. 

A new and very elegant wrap is of bronze 
camel’s-hair, with full length vest front ot 
bronze and gray, cut and frieze-plush in 
black pattern, with two-thread wide stripes 
of dull rose color between the blocks. The 
collar and the cuffs of the dolman sleeves 
are of the plush. Onthe frontsat the neck 
are very rich braid, cord and ball orna- 
ments, with cable twisted strands connect- 
ing them across the front. Epaulets to 
match. Vest whole in front, buttoning 
under on one side. 

Rough-looking woolen cloths are in ta- 
vor. 

An elegant costume is of chamois-col- 
ored Thibet clotb, draped in two deep 
shawl points, and caught up over the left 
hip to show an underskirt of plaid woolen 
material in shades of brown and red. 

The bodice is of the chamois cloth, com- 
ing down a little below the waist, with a” 
little basque divided into two points at the 
back. The fronts are of plaited red surah 
coming down into a point at the waist. 
The sleeves are of quite anew shape; they 
are finely plaited from the top down to the 
elbow, where they form a full puffiing, 
and are gathered into a deep wrist-band of 
red surah to match the fronts. The neck 
is finished with a red silk collar, fastened 
at the side with a little cravat bow. 
Embroidered dresses are the success of 
the season, for they never can become com- 
mon ; they are too costly. 

The great novelty is a finefaced cloth 
costume, embroidered in large flowers, ap- 
pliques in plush of the same shade, but tie 
plush is shaded, and shows varied effects, 
due to a novel manner of wearing. The 
skirtis thus worked, and so are the collar, 
cuffs, plastron and epaulets. 

Sometimes pale-gold net-work is added 
above the plush flowers and thick sou- 
tache around them, when the effect is 
quite rich; a short, plain tunic is added. 
Similar embroidery is to be seen on a 
cashmere ground, 

Many beautiful toilets are now being 
prepared in black velvet and Chantilly 
lace., 

Shot and plain velvets are supposed to 
be first in public favor, but the satins, 
moires and plushes are so lovely that they 
will run them hard. 

The chief novelties in high boaices will 
be the disappearance of the high upright 
collar. The neck is to be cut low, the 
throat revealed, and large white collars and 
cuffs in lace guipure and even cambric are 
again to be popular. They will also be 
made in surah, crepe mousseline de sole, 
and added to the dress. 

Silk collars falling round the throat will 
be added to silk and woolen dresses. 





Odds and Ends. 
AILMENT®6 ONE GETS LITTLE PITY FOR. 

That there are a great many ailments, 
both little and big, for which no great pity 
is either felt or shown, everbody knows. 

There is an expression you hear alinost 
every day applied to, or having reference 
to, some sufferer: “Oh! itis nothing dead- 
ly:” This is to talk heartlessly—unfeel- 
ingly. No complaint in the world, per- 
haps, elicits less sympathy than tvvth-ache. 

The radical cure for tooth-ache of this 
sort isso simple that a child can under- 
stand its why and its wherefore. Go boldly 
to a good dentist and have it cleaned and 
filled. 

Never eat to repletion; tooth-ache may 
be caused by indigestion. To remove the 
actual pain, chloroform and creosote may 
be applied with a morsel of lint over the 
aching tooth again and again, until numb- 
ness ensues, This is, however, a doubtful 





if not a dangerous remedy, and should be 
used, therefore, with great caution. 

Actual decay of teeth is a disease mostly 
of a constitutional kind, and nearly al ways 
requires the advice of a dotcor, combined 
with the work of a dentist. 

Whether one gets pity for it or not, neu- 
ralgia, whatever form it may take, is 
always aserious matter. It may, however, 
be but transient, having been brought on 
by over-work, anxiety, want of sleep, and 
exposure to cold ordamp. Rest, bracing 
air, easily digested but nutritious food, a 
gentle aperient—not a saline—and quinine, 
are the only remedies I can here pre- 
scribe. 

It occurs to me to say a word about ear- 
ache. itis a species of neuralgia, but very 
often proceeds from bad teeth. They 
should be seen to, as well as the general 
health. Hot fomentations should be ap- 
plied tothe ear, and afterwards a large, 
soft, warm poultice. Restin bed is often 
imperative. 

Back-ache is often a constant complaint 
with overworked and delicate people. 
They get little pity forit. Itseems almost 
a mockery to say, ‘‘ Remove the cause,’’ 
But this should be done as much as possi- 
ble, and an easy position studied while at 
work. Steel, or steel with quinine, will 
otten do good, and the strength should be 
kept well up. 

As, however, back-ache is often con- 
nected with internal complaints, which 
may eventually prove intractable or in- 
curable, whenever it occurs tor any length 
of time a medical man should be con- 
sulted. 

Pain of all kinds is greatly relieved by 
the use of the hot bath. This is a hint 
which should not be forgotten. 
Head-aches.—These are of so many dif- 
ferent kinds that | cannot spare space to 
say’ much about them. Rest, aperients, 
absence fora time from food, and after- 
wards mild doses of quinine, will be 
tound benéficial. But those who are much 
subject to them must take the greatest 
care how they live, and not neglect plenty 
of wholesome, happy exercise in the open 
air. Those who sit much during the day 
should be careful to hold the body as erect 
as possible. 

Cold water applied frequently to the 
head does good in fulness of the head. 
This often proceeds from a disordered 
stomach and liver. ‘lhe latter may be con- 
ested, and, if only transiently so, one or 
two anti-bilious pills will remove it. The 
stomach and liver sympathise very much 
with each other. When the latter is out of 
order, the former will be acid. 

Acidity of the stomach is a complaint 
with many. {[ shall treat of it, I trust, ata 
future day. Let me only here warn those 
who suffer from it not to trust too much to 
antacids, which always make matters 
worse in the long run. 

A sprain is apt to be neglected. Rest 
and soothing applications, or even cold 
water, will be sufficient to bring matters 
straight very soon; but remember, many 
a one has become a cripple jor life from ne- 
glecting a sprained foot orankle. ~ 

An in-growing nail is a most paintul, 
though not dangerous, affection. It is 
quite sufficient to lame one, and to cause 
much suffering, situated, as it usually is, 
on the great toe. A speedy attempt must 
be made to cure it. The nail should be 
scraped thin in the centre by means of a 
small piece of glass; afterwards it will be 
tound possible to raise, by gentle pressure, 
the in-grown portion ; under it should be 
placed a morsel of carbolised cotton. This 
should be changed twice a day, and only a 
slipper or soft shoe worn, until it is quite 
healed. When paring the toe-nails, it is 
best to cut them right across. All sorts of 
troubles accrue to the feet from'the habit of 
wearing badly-titting boots or shoes. 


———— 
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Book stealing seeins to have been ele- 
vated into a regular tradein Paris; for, ac- 
cording to a return drawn up by the prefec- 
ture of police, the number of persons pros- 
ecuted for this offence within the last two 
years has been 145, of whom only five have 
been acquitted, while ninety others have 
been sentenced to tine or imprison ment, 


and the remaining fifty are still awaiting 
their triai. 


- 





‘‘PRISONERS’ SUNDAY,” which this year 
was observed in more than one-half of the 
States of the Union, occured on the 30th 
of October. The idea ofa day especially set 
apart for the prayertul consideration of the 
criminal classes uriginated in the New York 
Prison Association. Its observance was at 
first confined to New York State, but one 
State after anotber has taken it up. 
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Let a iar give the reins to his impulses 





and passions, and from that moment he 
yields up his moral freedom. 





Cenfidential Correspendents. 

ALIcE.—A lady should not accept too 
many presents from a gentleman, even if she is en- 
gaged to be married to him. 

A. W.—Bathing the head constantly with 


salt-water is apt to make the hair rough and coarse, 
but cannot weaken it ; on the contrary. 


HARBRIET.—There is no luck connected 
with the day of the week or month on which one |, 
married, The idea that there is any luck connected 
with the wedding-day is the sheerest superstition. 


BaRRyY.—Stammering isa purely nerv- 
ous habit. Encourage yourself to speak slowly, ani 
don’t get flustered at your difficulty. Practice doing 
so by yourself. Takeatonic, such as quinine and 
iron, twice a day. 

T. R. 8.—The “Man of Destiny’’ was the 
first Napoleon, who always looked upon himself as 
an instrument in the bands of fate. Napoleon III. 
was called the ‘*Man of December, *’ because in that 
month (1848) he was made President of the Republic, 
effected his subversion of government (18651), and was 
declared Emperor (1852). 

E. C.—You seem to be the distrustfu! 
one, and not the young lady. If she assures you that 
she believes in your sincerity, you should take her 
word forit. Youseem to be one of those mortid 
lovers who cannot be satisfied with any degree of de- 
votion on the part of a sweetheart. You must learn 
to be more reasonable. 

C.—We have usually found that men 
who wanted to strike up Platonic friendships were 
foole—or something else. Men and women form loyal 
friendships, but we are always afraid when any 
philandering begins. You must frankly and honest- 
ly acknowledge the existence of human weaik- 
ness, and do nothing to strain the strength of frail 
beings. 


LEena.—The placing of postage-stainps 
upside down on the outside of letters simply means, 
in this country, that the persons who do it are slov- 
enly and careless. If your friendis not precise in 
small matters, it is doubtful if he isso in large. A 
straw will show which way a stream runs ; character 
is often revealed by matters as trivial as that about 
which you seek enlightenment. 


M. H.—It is certainly bard that your fa- 
ther fails to see the man’scharacter. The fellow is 
one of the many sanctimonious and dangerous 
wretches who swarm in our iarge towns. But, pray, 
what more can youdo’ You cannot open your fa- 
ther’seyes. Very good; do your duty like a good 
girl, and take care of yourself, As forthe revenge, 
never heed such arrant rubbish, 


Drama.—Mrs, Malaprop is one of the 
characters in Sheridan's play, ‘‘The Rivals’? pub- 
lished in 1775. Sheis aunt and guardian to Lydia 
Languish, the heiress, aud sets her cap at Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, ‘‘atall Irish baronet,’* corresponding 
with him under the name of Delia. Sir Lucins 
fancies that his fair correspondent is the niece, and 
when he discovers his mistake, retires. 


SIsTER.—No, wedo not believe there is 
any truth in dreams, We set them down for the most 
part to toasted cheese tor supper. Dreams depend 
entirely upon the particular way in whict special 
parts of the brain are supplied with blood during 
sleep, and they have no more importance as prognos- 
tications for your life and happiness than any 
other fact of circulation orany other form of inii- 
gestion. 

Eoco.Eesia.—The title, ‘Defender of the 
Faith’? (Fidei Defensor) was conferred by the Pope 
upon Henry VIII. for a volume written by that mon- 
arch against l.uther, and in defence of pardons, the 
Papacy, and the seven sacraments. Itis still borne 
vy the monarchs of England, William IV., Vic- 
toria’s uncle, preceded heron the throne of Great 
Britain, Should the Prince of Wales die before the 
death of Victoria, his eldest living son would accede 
to the throne on the Queen’s death, 


INQUIRER.—Each Congress district in 
the United States is entitled to have one cadet at 
West Point. In addition, ten cadets at large are 
appointed by the President. The appointments, 
except those at large, are made by the Secretary 
of War at the request of the member of Con- 
gress from the district from which the appoint- 
ment is to be made, Theage for the admission of 
a cadet is between 17 and 22 years; he must be at 
least five feet in height, free from disease and of fair 
education. 

lanoramus. — The picture represents 
Eurydice as sinking back into Hades, She was the 
wile ot Orpheus, and was killed by aserpent on her 
wedding night. Orpheus went down to Hades to 
crave for her restoration to this life, and Pluto sald 
she should follow him to the earth provided he did 
not look back. But just ashe had reached the von- 
fines ofour world he turned to see if Eurydice was fol- 
lowing, and caught a glance of her az she was snaich- 
ed back into the shades below, Tie story appears in 
Pope's ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.*’ 


STEPHENSON.—Boiled oil is made by 
heating linseed-oll over a fire ip aniron pot until 
it thickens to a greater or less extent. For very 
quick-drying oils it is allowed to catch fire and burn 
until judged to be enough ‘‘boiled,’’ when a lid is 
put on the pot to smother the flame and the fire 
drawn. Oll-botlers judge of the condition of the oll 
by taking some between two knives or a finger and 
thumb and seeing into how long strings it can be 
drawn. When so treated, it is known as ‘‘varnisb.’’ 
We know of no treatise on the making of oilskins oF 
waterproofs. They consist of cotton cloth brushed 
over with a succession of coats of boiled oil. A few 
experimente will teach you more than any book. The 
boiled oll used for paint is heated only for a very 
short time. All these products are improved greatly 
by age when kept in bulk. 


C. M.—This correspondent put the fol- 
lowing case: ‘*‘What course should a young man 
pursue who has been paying and is still payiug bis 
attentions to a young lady that he loves with all his 
heart, but to whom he bas never declared his love, 
when he has a rival who loves her, and several other 
young men love her too, but only one of whom (the 
rival) he is afraid will be troublesome? The young 
lady treats bim and his rival both with great respect, 
and one just about as much as the other. Neither of 
them has declared bislove, and if the young lady 
should accept him, would not the other fellow have 
to knock under?’? We think he would; and there- 
fore you would do well to make haste and be the one 
to declare his love and be accepted by the younk 
lady, or else you may find yourself under the dis 
agreeable necessity of being the one that will have 
to**knock under.** 























